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We  now  begin  as  a regular  feature  an  educational 
series  about  Lithuanian  military  orders/decorations 
and  medals.  Compiled  by  Lithuanian  orders  expert 
Henry  L,  Gaidis  of  Olney,  Maryland,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  present  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
in  the  English  language,  eind  is  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  research  and  translation  work.  Collectors  in 
this  field  will  want  to  notify  other  collectors  of 
Lithuanian  military  items  of  this  unique  series. 

VIRTUTI  MILITARI 

BY  HENRY  1.  GAIDIS 


The  Order  of  the  Virtuti  Militari  was  established 
on  June  l8,  1792  on  the  orders  of  the  laist  King  of 
Poland  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  Stanislaus  Aug- 
ustus Poniatowski  (1763-1795) ♦ following  the  defeat 
of  the  Russian  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Zielence.  This 
decoration  was  established  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  nephew  , Prince  Jozef  Poniatowski,  to  honor  sol- 
diers for  exceptional  military  deeds  of  valor  in  ex- 
cess of  duty  on  the  battlefield.  The  medal  was  first 
struck  at  the  Royal  Warsaw  Mint  in  the  two  classes 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  first  medals  were  oval  (ill- 
ustrated above)  and  bore  on  the  obverse  the  Royal 
Monogrsun  S.A.R.  (Stanislaus  Augustus  Rex)  with  a cr- 
own and  crossed  laurel  branches.  The  inscription 
VIRTUTI  MILITARI  appears  on  the  reverse  with  laurel 
branches.  There  were  65  medals  awarded  during  the 
1792  campaign  (Second  Partition)  and  tradition  indi- 

Con tinned  on  page  4 


UNRRA  D.R  CAMP  MONEY 

BY  J.  KREIVENAS 

Originally  published  in  Lithuanian  in  I968 
in  the  Filatelistu  Draugi.jos  Lietuva  Biulet- 
enis  (Chicago).  Translated  I98O  by  A.  RadXius 

, Jr.  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

* • « 

Although  I did  not  hear  about  any  other 
issues,  two  UNRRA  ceunps  in  Germany  had  their 
own  money.  This  "money"  true,  was  not  based 
on  gold,  but  nonetheless  was  valuable  in  Ger- 
many at  that  time,  especially  to  purchase  Am- 
erican cigarettes.  UNRRA  money  could  be  ear- 
ned by  working  UNRRA  assigned  tasks  smd  then 
from  the  same  office  items  could  be  fxirchased. 

To  my  knowledge,  of  the  Lith.  camps.  Bad 
Worisofen  and  Ludwig-Dillingen  had  their  own 
currency. 

I.  Bad  Worishofen.  This  camp's  money  was 
printed  on  white  paper  on  one  side.  The  UNRRA 
currency  was  called  "units"  and  B.A.  notes 
were  in  1,  5i  and  20  unit  denominations.  The 
size  of  all  notes  were  110  mm.  long  and  76 
mm.  wide,  and  were  printed  in  two  colors. 

They  were  printed  by  Hans  Holzmann,  in  B.W., 
in  July  of  1946.  15,000  examples  of  each 
denomination  were  issued. 

The  background  for  each  of  the  3 denomin- 
ations is  the  same  design:  A stylized  leaf 
frame  in  the  middle  of  which  is  "UNRRA,"  and 
on  the  bottom  in  small  letters  on  the  outsi- 
de of  the  frame:  the  trademark  of  the  print- 
er. The  background  of  the  1 unit  is  yellow; 
the  5— violet;  the  20— blue/green.  On  all  is 
printed  in  red  the  following  text:  "D.P. 
CENTER  BAD  WORISHOFEN  UNRRA,  1 UNIT  TEAM 

558." 

Continued  on  page  2 


^■CAMP  MONEY  ^ 

The  number  denoting  the  denomination  is  repeated 
on  each  corner.  The  serial  number  is  6 digits,  with 
« star  made  of  6 dots.  Numbers  did  not  begin  with  0 

II.  LudwiK-Dillingen.  The  money  used  at  this 
camp  consists  of  2 issues:  the  first  was  issued 
in  white  paper,  and  the  second,  violet.  The  denom- 
inations are  as  follows:  1,  2,  5i  10,  and  50  units. 
The  appearance  is  very  similar  to  the  Bad  Worisho- 
fen  notes. 


Stovykliniq  Markiq  klastojimas  ir  pa- 
dirbimas  baudiiamas, 


The  background  color  with  the  denomination  is 
green  in  both  issues.  The  design  is  somewhat  more 
appealing  than  that  of  Bad  Worishofen.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  background  in  clear  white  letters  is  wr- 
itten "UNRRA."  The  text  reads,  "LITHUANIAN  D.P.  CE- 
NTEK  LUDWIG  DILLENGEN  UNRRA  UNITS  TEAM  308."  And 
with  the  red  color  (as  the  text)  is  printed  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  denomination  in  each  corner. 

On  the  bottom  right,  is  a 6 digit  serial  number  an(^ 
a star  made  of  6 dots.  On  these  notes  the  serial 
number  sequence  for  each  denomination  begins  with 
000000. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  Dillingen  notes  (pictured 
above)  there  is  printed  the  text  with  translates: 
The  Falsification  and  Counterfeiting  of  Camp  Marks 
is  Punishable."  The  1,  2,  and  5 units  are  80.5  nan 
X 56  mm.,  and  the  10  and  50  unit  notes  112  mm.  X 
68  mm.  in  size. 

With  a rising  interest  aunong  philatelists  for 
Red  Cross  and  sout  issued  seals,  there  is  no  reas- 
on not  to  take  into  the  company  of  these  seals  of 
the  UNRRA  money,  which  cairrey  even  the  name  of  Li- 
thuania and  which  call  attention  to  the  L.  langua- 
ge. There  is  no  reaison  to  believe  that  in  the  fut- 
ure Lithuanians  emd  many  others  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  them.  During  their  term  or  usage,  these 
"banknotes"  were  quite  easily  obtainable.  Maybe 
people  who  lived  in  the  B.W.  and  L.-D.  camps  still 
hqve  some  of  them.  Finally,  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
notes  described  here  comprise  the  totality  and  that 
there  were  not  more.  [Editors  note:  of  course  now 
the  Scheinfeld  D.P.  money  has  appeared.  Do  our 
readers  know  of  auiy  other  Lithuanian  camp  money 
in  existence?]  

DEALERS i Advertising  rates  "Business  Card"  inser- 
tion Us  Karl  Stephens  a4  at  right)  S5  per  issue, 

or  125  for  contract  6 issues.  Advertise  your  Baltic 
stock  here! 


C.I.C.F.  REPORT 


The  Chicago  International  Coin  Fair  held  on 
March  13-15  saw  7 Lithuanian  collectors  at  the 
door  at  10  AM  on  opening  day,  who  fanned  out 
among  the  dealers  hoping  to  find  items  for  th- 
eir collections.  Unlike  last  year  when  the  pic- 
kings were  excellent,  the  select  on  of  Lithua- 
nian material  was  substantial!  down.  Still, 
there  were  a few  surprises  which  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  alert  ones. 

Purchased  from  a foreign  dealer  was  a unif- 
ace and  off-color  printers  proof  of  the  rever- 
se of  the  192^  1,000  Litq  banknote.  This  proof 
contained  no  watermark  in  the  oval,  and  bore 
a brown  printing,  bringing  out  the  design  much 
better  and  clearer  than  in  the  regular  circul- 
ation issue.  Also  offered  for  sale  was  a 5OO 
litij  note  (1450)  which  was  not  sold,  and  a cir- 
culation 1,000  Litq  note  which  was  priced  out- 
rageously at  $1,450  (which  was  not  sold). 

Our  LNA  meeting  on  Sunday  attracted  9 pers- 
ons who  were  greeted  with  Lith.  poppy-seed 
bread,  purchased  from  the  Baltic  bakery  on  69th 
St.  Speaker  was  T.K.  editor  Frauik  Passic  who 
presented  a slide  series  on  Lith.  currency,  fr- 
om the  Balzekas  Museum. 

The  major  coin  publications  Coin  World  and 
World  Coin  News  were  there,  and  helped  us  in 
dis-tributing  free  Lith.  "trends"  to  visitors. 
Krause  publications  photographed  our  Lith.  ba- 
nknotes and  coins  for  future  use  in  their  pa- 
per and  catalog  books. 

Coin  World  presented  in  its  March  I8,  I98I 
issue  pages  155*  56,  and  159  a short  section 
English  translation  of  Jonas  K.  Karys'  1959 
Ancient  Lith.  Money,  which  we  have  been  prese- 
nting here  in  T.K.  The  article  focused  on  the 
satirical  3 graSis  coin  of  1565 » in  which  the 
Lithuanians  expressed  their  nationalism,  to  the 
ire  of  the  Poles. 

It  was  learned  that  our  long-time  friend  at 
C.W. , David  T.  Alexander  (our  speaker  at  our 
very  first  meeting)  is  leaving  C.W.  and  has 
taken  a position  with  the  numismatic  firm  of 
Jensen  & Jensen,  specialists  in  medals.  We 
wish  Dave  the  best  of  success,  and  hope  he 
comes  across  some  Petras  Rim§a  medals... 

Coin  World  reported  on  our  LNA  meeting  in 
its  April  1,  1981  issue,  entitled  "Passic 
provides  high  point  at  CICF"  on  Pg.  83*  Write 
C.W.  for  a copy  of  this.  P.O.  Box  I50,  Sidney, 
Ohio  45367. 


Dealer  in  Quality  Rare  Coins 
Lithuanian  & Polish 
'WRITE: 

Karl  Stephens,  Ipc. 


Karl  Src|Uiens 
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CURRENCY  OF  THE  MONTH  By  Frank  Passic,  Albion,  Michigan# 

7978-19  BOLSHEVIK  CURRENCY  FROM  PANEVEZYS 


(Historical  summary  from  the  Encyclopedia  Lituanica 
Vol.  1,  Pgs.  567-568:) 

’’After  Germany  and  Russia  signed  the  peace  of 
Brest-Lit ovsk  on  March  3»  1918,  many  evacuated  Lit- 
huanians began  to  return  to  their  homeland  from  Ru- 
ssia# An  attempt  was  made  to  use  some  of  them  as 
vehicles  for  expanding  the  communist  movement. 

A sizeable  communist  infiltration  into  Lithua- 
nia first  became  possible  at  the  end  of  I918,  when 
the  German  army  began  to  retreat  from  Lithuania*  In 
the  wake  of  the  retreating  German  forces  the  Red 
Army  of  the  Bolsheviks  occupied  the  eastern  part  of 
Lithuania  and  on  December  22,  1918,  on  orders  from 
Moscow,  a newly  created  Lithuanian-Belorussian  So- 
viet Republic  was  proclaimed.  The  Red  Army  was  able 
to  occupy  nearly  half  the  territory  of  Lithuania 
for  a few  months,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  communists  of  ''Lithuemia-Belorussia” 

# The  recently  organized  Lithuanian  array  not  only 
succeeded  in  containing  the  Red  Army’s  advance  but 
also  expelled  it  completely  from  Lithuanian  terr- 
itory by  the  fall  of  1919  •*' 

In  the  region  around  the  city  of  PanevS2ys,  the 
local  communists  ’’circulated"  in  the  area  small 
stamped-size  currency,  printed  on  very  crude  paper, 
in  denominations  of  25  and  50  kopeks,  1,  3f  and  5 
rubles#  Of  course  they  had  no  monetary  backing,  but 
were  still  used  as  currency  in  I918-I9  in  the  area# 

Of  this  "money”,  Jonas  K.  Karys  writes  in  his 
1953  book,  "In  the  period  1 918-19 ♦ the  Workers  Del- 
egates Council  of  Panev§2ys,  in  the  spirit  of  and 
operating  as  Lenin's  revolutionaries  should,  showed 
up  with  its  paper  "ruble"  and  "kopeks,"  bringing  an 
additional  amount  of  disorder  in  the  town  and  near- 
by countryside#  This  money  was  circulated  only  when 
the  payor  held  these  paper  notes  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other;  a revolver  cocked  to  shoot.. #1  Of  co- 
urse with  these  bills  the  Bolshevik  would  "purch- 
ase" the  citizen’s  cow,  horse,  wagon,  etc..." 

Each  note  contains  a doublt  lined  square,  in 
which  between  each  of  the  lines  in  each  direction 
appears  a word:  "Panev^2io  Darbininkij  Atstovij  Tar- 
yba,"  which  translates:  "PanevS2ys  Workers  Deleg- 
ates Council."  In  the  center  is  the  denomination 
figure,  and  "K."  for  "kopek,"  or  "r."  for  "ruble." 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  very  crude  and  in 
no  way  resembling  the  more  elaborate  communist  mon- 
ey which  was  issued  in  neighboring  Latvia  during  this 
period,  this  money  from  Feuievezys  does  reflect  a 
bonafide  currency  issue  from  Lithuania.  This  money 
is  listed  by  several  catalogers,  including  Karys, 
Platbarzdis,  Keller,  etc.  However,  it  is  not  presen- 
tly included  in  Pick,  but  it  should  be.  On  page  701 
of  the  present  Pick  catalog,  we  see  listed  the  Riga 
Workers  Deputies  Soviet  notes.  If  Pick  sees  fit  to 
list  the  local  Latvian  communist  money,  then  why 
aren't  the  local  Lithuanian  notes  from  PaneveXys 
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DIRECTOR.  Subscription  for  6 bi-monthly  issues 
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listed  in  the  Lithuanian  section?  Unfairl 
^here  should  be  consistency. 

At  the  recent  C.I.C.F.,  Kraus  publications 
(which  publishes  the  Pick  book)  took  pictures 
of  the  above  notes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the- 
re will  be  an  "update"  to  include  these  in. 

In  VG  condition  these  notes  retail  for  ar- 
ound 4^57  in  VF  for  46o,  and  XF  for  475*  The 
3 and  5 rubles  however  are  reure,  and  fetch 
around  475  for  VG,  41CX}  in  VF,  and  4125  in  XF. 
This  PanevS2ys  money  seldom  appears  on  the 
numismatic  market. 


PaneveXys  is  Lithuania's  5th  largest 
city  and  is  an  important  industrial  center.  It 
was  first  settled  in  1503  when  a church  was 
constructed  there.  During  independent  Lithuan- 
ia it  contained  the  largest  soap  factory  in 
the  country,  a large  meat  processing  plant, 
and  one  of  the  largest  gristmills  in  the  Baltic 
area#  During  WWII  meuiy  Lithuanians  were  mur- 
dered  or  deported  by  the  Germans  & Russians. 


VIRTUTI  MILITARI 

Continued  from  page  1,., 


OBVERSE 


cates  that  the  first  medal  was  presented  to  General  Tadas  * 
KosciuSka  (Thaddeus  Kosciuszko),  who  was  a Lithuanian, 

The  oval  medal  was  shortly  thereafter  replaced  by  an  8- 
pointed  Maltese  Cross  of  precious  metal  worn  with  a light 
blue  ribbon  with  a black  strip  on  each  edge.  The  obverse 
(photo  lower  left  below,  courtesy  of  Juozas  Augustinus, 
Chicago,  111,  LNA  member)  of  the  cross  arms  bore  the  insc- 
ription, '•VIR-TUTI-MILI-TAfil”  in  black  enamel  and  its  cen- 
ter contained  a white  enamel  Polish  eagle  with  crown,  orb, 
and  sceptre  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath.  The  reverse  cr- 
oss arms  bore  the  king’s  initials  "S.A.R.P."  (Stanislaus 
Augustus  Rex  Folonia)  and  its  center  bore  an  enamel  green 
or  black  Lithuanian  Vytis  (knight)  and  the  date  "1792" 
surrounded  by  a wreath,  (Photo  below)  The  crosses  were 


REVERSE 

hand-wrought  both  then  and  later  and  made  at  the  order  and 
expense  of  the  recipient.  This  individual  manufacture  ac- 
counts for  the  great  variety  in  detail  of  crosses  encoun- 
tered. It  is  further  noted  that  Lithuanieui  recipients  fre- 
quently had  their  crosses  made  with  the  Vytis  on  the  obve- 
rse and  the  Polish  eagle  on  the  reverse  to  show  their  nat- 
ionality. 

When  the  cross  form  of  the  Order  of  Virtuti  Militari  was  , 
introduced  it  was  divided  into  5 classes.  The  let  class  | 

decoration  (Grand  Cross  of  the  Order)  was  worn  on  a right  [ 

shoulder  sash  with  an  8-pointed  Breast-Star  emblem  embroi- 
dered in  silk  thread  and  sequins  or  wrought  in  precious 
metals  on  the  left  breast.  The  2nd  class  order  (Commander's 

(Continued  on  next  page ) 


Cross)  was  worn  from  a neck  ribbon  with  the 
Breast-Star  on  the  left.  The  third  class  medal 
(Knight’s  Cross)  was  worn  8u*ound  the  neck,  but 
without  the  Breast-Star.  The  fourth  (Officer's 
Cross)  and  fifth  class  (Knight's  Cross)  were 
worn  with  ribbons  on  the  left  breast  and  made 
in  gold  and  silver  respectively. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Stanislaus  Aug- 
ustus 85  gold  medeuLs  and  crosses,  and  44o  sil- 
ver medals  and  crosses  were  awarded  to  various 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Polish/Lithuanian 
armies.  Only  Prince  Jozef  Poniatowski  was  awa- 
rded the  Commander's  Cross.  With  the  Third  par- 
tition and  occupation  of  Russian  forces,  the 
decoration  was  outlawed  and  wearing  it  meant 
severe  punishment. 

The  decoration  was  not  re-established  dur- 
ing the  Kosciuska  Insurrection  of  1794,  as  he 
refused  to  adopt  a decoration  established  by 
King  Stsmislaus  Augustus  whom  he  strongly  opp- 
osed. KosciuBka  is  known  to  have  awarded  gold 
rings  for  bravery  in  lieu  of  the  cross,  bearing 
the  Polish  inscription  inside  which  stated, 

"The  Country  to  Her  Defender"  (photo  below). 


With  Napoleon's  creation  of  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  in  I806  under  Saxon  King  Frederick  Aug- 
ustus, the  Order  was  re-es'cablished  in  its  tra- 
ditional design,  but  without  the  sovereign's 
initials.  In  I808,  Russian  Czar  Alexander  I de- 
manded that  the  Arms  of  Lithuania  (Vytis)  be 
removed  from  the  decoration  in  as  much  as  the 
country  was  under  his  rule  at  that  time.  Fre- 
derick ordered  the  Lithuania  Vytis  be  removed 
fimd  be  replaced  with  an  inscription  "REX  ET 
PATRIA."  The  military  refused  to  accept  this 
alteration  and  continued  to  wear  the  Order  in 
its  original  design.  During  the  period  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  three  collective  presentation 
of  awards  were  held:  I808  and  I809  for  the  Au- 
strian Campaign,  and  in  l8l2  for  the  Russian 
Campaign.  In  all,  I506  soldiers  and  officers 
were  awarded  the  decoration  by  the  Duchy  which 
included  many  Lithuanians  fighting  to  restore 

independence  to  their  homeland.  During  the  time 


of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  (l8l5-l330)  the  cross  ^ 
without  the  Vytis  was  awarded  to  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  served  with  bravery  during  the 
1812  and  1813  Campaigns  in  either  the  Russian  or 
French  service. 

With  the  November  I83I  Insurrection  the  arms 
of  Lithuania  was  again  restored  to  the  decoration. 

A total  of  3863  officers  and  soldiers  were  awarded 
the  Virtuti  Militari  between  March  3*  I83I,  and  Oc- 
tober 4,  1831  for  service  against  Russia.  With  the 
suppression  of  the  I83I  Insurrection,  Czar  Nicholas 
I ordered  the  decoration  be  awarded  as  a memorial 
badge  to  all  Russian  troops  who  had  fought  against 
the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  rebels.  He  ordered  over 
110,000  medals  manufactured  without  the  Vytis  and 
bearing  the  motto  "REX  ET  PATRIA"  and  dated  I83I. 
This  decoration  was  issued  to  downgrade  the  great 
respect  with  which  it  was  held  by  the  Poles  and  Li- 
thuanians. It  is  also  noted  that  Grodno  (Gardinas) 
Hussar  Regiment  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard  was 
authorized  to  wear  the  cross  with  Vytis  and  inscr- 
iption "VIRTUTI  MILITARI"  as  their  regimental  breast 
badge  until  the  1917  Revolution. 

With  the  restoration  of  independence  to  Poland 
and  Lithuania  in  WWI,  Polsuid  restored  the  Virtuti 
Militari  to  its  military.  The  restored  decoration 
followed  the  traditional  design,  but  the  reverse 
with  the  Vytis  was  replaced  by  the  initials  "R.P." 
(Republic  of  Poland)  and  the  inscription,  "HONOR  I 
OJCZYZNA"  (Honor  and  Country)  placed  around  the 
obverse  eagle.  This  decoration  continues  to  be  awa- 
rded under  the  Polish  communist  government  in  its 
traditional  pattern,  with  only  the  crown  being  re- 
moved from  the  eagle's  head.  The  Lithuanian  Repub- 
lic in  a continued  attempt  to  divest  itself  of  Po- 
lish influence  refused  to  adopt  the  V.M.  and  inst- 
ead authorized  a new  decoration:  the  Cross  of  Vy- 
tis  [This  decoration  will  be  dealt  with  in  a fut- 
ure issue  of  The  Knight] . Both  the  V.M.  and  the 
C.  of  V.  are  awarded  to  the  bravest  of  the  brave  in 
a combat  situation. 
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QUIZ  ANSWERS  8) 

1.  F 

2*  y Answers  right 

3«  0 17  or  more:  You've  been  with  us 

4,  FF  since  the  beginning  and  like  to 

5»  GO  read  and  leeirn.  Good  work! 

^ l4-l6:  Read  The  Knight  closer  from 

Q u now  on. 


MEET  THE  SIGNER 

This  month  we  acquaint  you  with  the  man  behind 
the  signature  on  2 Lithuanian  banknotes:  Vladas 
StaSinskas,  president  of  the  bank  of  Lithuania, 

Born  on  October  10,  1874  in  Dameliai,  he  comple- 
ted legal  studies  at  Moscow  University  in  1902  and 
set  up  private  practice  in  Kaunas.  Elected  to  the 
2nd  Russian  Duma  in  1906,  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  advocate  Lithuanian  causes. 


11-13;  We  welcoflB  our  new  members. 

11  or  less:  Copies  of  the  Lithua- 
nian to  English  (or  vice-versa) 
dictionary  are  available  at  the 
Balzekas  Museum  in  Chicago... 

And  guess  what— we  forgot  to  include 
an  answer  to  question  13  which  shou- 
ld have  been  "Jonas  K.  Karys."  Oh 

well,  hope  you  didn't  lose  any  sleep  over  that 
one ! . . . . , 

HANK  GAIDIS'  GUN  ARTICLE 

LNA  member  and  orders/decorations  expert  Hen- 
ry L.  Galdis  has  had  published  in  the  January 
1981  issue  of  the  Gun  Re  port  an  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  Lithuanian  Military  Arms.  This  dea- 
ls with  the  various  types  of  guns  and  weapons 
used  by  the  Lith.  army  at  various  stages  during 
the  independence  period, 

Gaidis  filled  the  article  with  Lithuanian  his 
tory,  so  non-Lith,  readers  would  become  famili- 
ar with  the  importance  of  Lithuania  in  the  hobby 
world.  Of  interest  to  numismatics  is  the  pict- 
ure of  the  Lith.  5 litai  coin  of  1925 » and  the 
1569  4-gra5ivi,  which  illustrated  the  Lith.  nat- 
ional symbol,  Vytis. 

The  Gun  Report  is  published  montiiy  smd  the 
January  issue  costs  S2,  For  a copy  write:  P.O. 
Box  111,  Aledo,  Illinois  61231. 

LETTERS 

Our  sincere  thanks  for  the  nice  word  about 
the  IBNS  in  the  current  issue  of  T.K,  While  I do 
not  collect  coins  at  all  and  Lith.  paper  money 
less  than  in  depth,  I do  read  every  issue  of 
your  journal  and  find  it  extremely  interesting 
and  informative.  It.  is  a pleasure  to  add  such  a 
fine  publication  to  my  library.  Again  my  thanks 
for  your  interest  in  IBNS  and  with  best  wishes. 
Ruth  Hill,  St,  Louis,  Missouri. 

WANT-ADS 

Has  the  market  dried  up?  If  you  NEED  anything 
for  your  Lithuanian  collection  OR  have  items  for 
SALE  or  TRADE:, have  us  list  them  HERE!  We've  got 
over  100  members  and  chainces  are  good  you'll  get 
what  you  need  or  sell  what  you  have!  This  is  a 
fTiEE  service  to  LNA  members  (non-dealer  sales)! 
Take  advantage  of  it!  Write  todeiyl 


9.  G 

10.  II 

11.  M 

12.  JJ 

14.  J 

15.  KK 

16.  HH 

17.  BB 

18.  Q 

19.  z 

20.  MM 


tlETUVOS  BANKAS  Of  LITHUANIA 


'When  Lithuania's  independence  was  re-establi- 
shed in  1918,  he  served  as  minister  of  Internal 
Affairs.  He  became  State  Comptroller  by  the  2nd 
Lith.  cabinet,  but  was  arrested  by  the  invading 
Bolsheviks  when  they  overran  Vilnius  in  January  of 

1919. 

After  being  imprisoned  until  raid-summer  of  1919 
he  returned  to  Kaunas  and  set  up  legal  practice 
and  served  as  consultant  to  various  public  agenc- 
ies, and  was  chairman  of  the  Lith.  Lawyers  Council 

StaSinskas  served  as  president  of  the  bank  of 
Lithuania  from  1930  to  1938 » and  after  that  as  a 
minister  of  justice  in  1938.  He  died  in  Kedainiai 
on  March  11,  1944. 

The  signature  of  Stasinskas  appears  on  the  20 
Litq  banknote  (P-27)  of  1930,  and  on  the  rare  1938 
10  Litij  (P-28)  specimen  note.  In  an  interesting 
sidelight,  HtaSinskas  kept  numerous  Lithuanian 
specimen  banknotes  and  rare  pattern  test  strike 
coins  in  his  home  in  a trunk.  His  son,  Vytautas 
, became  Lithuanian  Consulate  General  in  New  York, 
who  supplied  Jonas  K,  Karys  with  much  material  for 
his  1953  book! 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWAL 

TIME  FOR  ALL  Dear  Members: 


In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  dramatic 
increases  in  our  3rd  class  postage  rate, 
from  28^  to  40e  'when  we  began  the  Karys 
1959  book  translation),  and  now  to  69^  for 
each  issue  (due  to  the  U.S.  postage  increa- 
se). In  addition,  the  Karys  1959  translation 
meant  adding  brown  envelopes  (costing  us 
lOe  each)  and  heavier  postage  weight  to  our 
costs. 

Each  issue  of  The  Knight  contains  8 pages 
of  news  and  articles,  plus  30  pages  of  exc- 
lusive tremslation  work,  which  you  cannot 
get  anywhere  else.  Multiply  that  by  6 iss- 
ues, amd  you  see  that  by  being  a member  of 
the  U^A,  you  get  228  pages  of  material  each 
year,  all  for  a low  price  1 (The  Karys  book 
alone  would  cost  you  at  least  $25) 

Although  we  sure  non-profit  and  have  acce- 
pted advertising,  we  must  raise  the  subscr- 
iption/membership  donation  for  the  following 
year.  The  price  for  a D«S»  or  Canadian  sub- 
scription donation  will  be  $10.  $1.86  of 
that  $2  increase  is  for  postage  alone. 

For  those  reside ing  overseas,  the  price 
of  postage  alone  for  airmail  is  now  $2.  08 
each  issue > Therefore,  we  are  asking  those 
in  this  category  (Europe,  Australia,  etc) 
to  include  an  extra  $10  to  help  take  care  of 
this,  meaning  a donation  of  $20  or  more  (U.S. 
funds)  for  overseas  subscriptions. 

Our  treasury  is  just  und  $100,  which  is 
not  enough  to  absorb  the  expected  costs  for 
the  following  year.  We  feel  we've  kept  cos- 
ts down  and  are  only  raising  the  price  as  a 


necessary  measure. 

All  subscription/memberships  are  now  due 
for  everyone.  Please  fill  in  and  cut  out 
the  form  below  and  send  it  in  promptly.  Note 
: we  are  now  OUT  of  back  issues  for  Vols. 

1 and  11. 
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Last  month  we  came  across  an  item  which  las  been  pu- 
zzling us  and  which  we  hope  our  readers  know  something 
about.  Pictured  alleged  "Jewish  Revenue  First  Aid" 
stamps,  bearing  the  date  of  "1912"  , and  with  the  Lith- 
uanian Vytis  on  the  right.  According  to  the  tale  we  we- 
re told,  these  were  supposedly  used  in  Vilnius,  where 
of  course  a big  percentage  of  the  population  was  Jew- 
ish. 


Have  any  of  our  members  who  know  about  Lithuanian 
revenue  stamps  ever  seen  these?  In  the  center  is  a ph- 
otograph of  a horse  drawn  wagon.  At  the  bottom  center 
is  an  ornate  "Star  of  David"  symbol.  The  picture  and 
denomination  figure  is  in  purple  (10  kopek),  and  red 
(20  kopek),  with  the  rest  in  gray.  The  reverse  side  is 
gummed • 

We  showed  these  to  several  persons  in  Chicago  suid 
the  comment  was  that  it  was  hard  to  imagine  this  kind 
of  semi-glowwy  printing  being  done  in  Vilnius  in  1912. 
Whatever  the  case,  we  need  to  know  about  these,  and 
would  appreciate  our  members  checking  around  with  old- 
time  Lithuanians  and  stamp  collectors  who  possibly  mi- 
ght have  an  answer.  Good  luck,  and  we'll  be  waiting 
for  an  euiswer. 

BRIDGES 

The  January  I98I  issue  of  the  informative  Lithuan- 
ian-American  newsletter  "Bridges"  is  now  out,  and  fea- 
tures on  page  5 an  article  about  the  L.N.A.  and  the 
A.N.A.  convention  last  August  in  which  a Lithuanian 
coin  exhibit  took  1st  place. 

Bridges  is  printed  in  English  euid  is  a must  for 
those  wishing  to  keep  up  with  news  concerning  Lith- 
uania and  Lithuanians,  both  here  in  the  U.S.  and  arou- 
nd the  world, 

A yearly  subscription  is  a very  cheap  $3.CX),  which 
is  an  absolute  bargain I To  subscribe:  write  Bridges 
c/o  J.  Jankus  84-55  86th  Ave,  Woodhaven,  N.I.  11H21, 


Mail  to: 


RENEW  TODAYI 


The  Knight,  P.O.  ] 
Box  612,  Columbia,  | 
Maryland  21045 

I 

Clip  out  and 
mail  coupon  on  | 
the  right, 

I 

^ I 


YES!  I wish  to  subscribe  to 
Vol.  IV.  I enclose  a donation 
of  $10  or  more  (U.S.  or  Can- 
ada) 

I reside  overseas  and  want 
The  Knight  delivered  air  mail, 

I enclose  an  extra  $10  for 
postage  (total  donation  of 
$20  or  more). 

Check  or  money  orders  payable  to 


N£une  

Address 

City  State 

Zip 

^New  Renewal 

Lithusuiian  Numismatic  Association," 
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MEMBERSHIP  REPORT 


* 

• ' 

CM— Charter  member  I— Institutional 

xxx-Regular  member  number 

•Made  contribution  in  excess  of  membership 


Joseph  Adomaitis,  CT 
Rev.  Peter  Alisauskis,  PA 
Vincent  W,  Alones,  N.Y. 
A.N.A,  Library,  CO, 

A.N.S.  Library,  N.Y. 
American  Lith.  Council,  II. 
John  Armonas,  Pa, 

William  S*  Arthur,  Ca, 

Jonas  Z.  Augustinius,  II. 
Frank  J.  Backitis,  S.C. 

John  W.  Balchunis,  Va. 

An tanas  Balciunas,  Fl. 
Baltic  News,  Australia 
Balzekas  Museum,  111. 

Dennis  Bartaszkievicz.,  N.J. 
John  l^artman,  II, 

Paul  E.  Biukis,  Jr.  II. 
Edward  Bochniak,  N.Y. 

Julius  W.  Boris,  MA, 
Madeline  Bret anus,  Ma. 
Bridges  Newsletter,  Pa, 
David  P.  Budd,  Oh. 

Raymond  R.  Budd,  Oh. 

Peter  J.  Bullett,  II, 

John  Cherko,  Pa, 

Kestutis  Chesonis,  Md. 

Coin  World,  Oh. 

George  M,  Daru,  Pa, 

Leonard  DeLang,  Hi. 

Bruce  Donahue,  Ma. 

JEunes  Douchis,  Ma. 

Hobert  J.  Douchis, Md, 

Victor  Dulkis,  N.Y. 

J.  Graham  Esler,  Canada 
Karl  Franke,  N.C. 

Henry  L,  Gaidis,  Md, 

Stan  N.  Gaizutis,  Nv. 

Gassy  Garelis,  Mich. 

John  Glynn,  England 
Ray  Hafsaas,  Wa. 

Russel  Hibbs,  Ky, 

Ruth  W.  Hill,  Md. 

John  G.  Humphris,  Oh 
Don  R.  Hiltunen,  Mich, 
Thomas  C.  Kamin,  Tx. 

Jonas  K.  Karys,  Ct. 

Claus  C.  Kassel,  Nv, 


•CM  Carl  Kazakauskas,  Pa, 

163  Martin  Kelius,  Mich, 

154  Albert  G,  Kendrick,  N.Y. 

CM  Alexander  V.  Kore,  Wi, 

CM  Herman  A.  Krajewski,  Ct. 

155  Jerry  Kramer,  N.Y. 

CM  Theresa  Lapsinski,  N.Y. 

124 • Bronislaw  Lazauskas,  Ct, 

CM  Joseph  Lepczyk,  Mich, 

CM^  Peter  Leonard,  Pa. 

I Lith,  consulate  General  N.Y. 

I Lithuanian  Foundation,  111. 

I Lithuemian  Degation,  D.C. 

167  Juozas  Liubinskas  Jr.  II, 
150  Bruno  Lopata,  Jr,  Md. 

165  William  A,  Magnes,  APO  N.Y 
•CM  Roland  Martick,  Ma 
•CM  ranees  Maslana,  Az, 

•CM  V.L.  G.  Matelis,  Fl. 

CM  Vito  A,  Matulonis,  N.Y, 

CM  C,  Matuzas,  N.Y. 

•CM  Edward  F,  Mikutis,  II. 

CM  Missouri  Numis.  Assoc.  Mo. 

168  Edward  S.  Muszynski,  Mich 
•CM  Robert  Novak,  Ca. 

•CM  James  Zane  Olson,  111. 

•CM  Frank  Passic,  Mich. 

146  Zenon  W,  Pokvitis,  111 
CM  E.V.  Prunckun,  Del. 

•138  Aleksandras  RadSius,  Jr.  M 
CM  Ginger  Rapsus,  111. 

•CM  Wm.  C.  Rice,  Oh. 

•151  Paul  Rog,  Mn. 

CM  Algirdas  Ruzgas,  N.Y, 

CM  Hannu  Sarkkinen,  Finland 
•131  Ivsua  L.  Schuster,  Pa 
126  Xavier  Servais,  Belgium 

147  Dennis  R.  Shaltanis,  Iowa 
CM  Peter  Shulin,  Pa. 

•CM  Albert  Snyder,  Pa, 

CM  Mel  Steinberg,  Oh 
CM  Karl  Stephens,  Ca. 

160  Jackson  Storm,  N.Y. 

•CM  A,  Sudentas,  Mass, 

CM  K.L.  Thieroff,  Tx. 

158  Arunas  T.  Udrys,  Mich 
123  J.  Vabalas,  Ct 


148  Gediminas  Vaitkus  NM 
CM  Raymond  Variakojis  Oh 
CM  William  Velma,  Ct. 

•CM  Paul  Waichulaitis,  Wi, 
164  Henry  Wasielewski,  N.J. 
CM  James  B.  White,  Fl. 

I World  Coin  News,  Wise. 

CM  Kazmier  Wysocki,  N.J, 

CM  Joseph  Yanulaitis,  Pa, 
CM  Toyo  Yamamoto,  Oregon 
161  Kenneth  C.  Yurgil,  111, 
CM  Edward  D.  Zemaitis,  N.Y, 
159  Vincent  Zemaitis,  N.Y. 

Prepaid  8l~82 

Jonas  Augustinius 

Madeline  Bretanus 
Ray  iiafsaas  (1/2  year) 
Alex.  Radzius,  Jr. 

This  is  our  family  of 
collectors  of  Lithuanian 
numismatics  1 If  you  would 
like  to  contact  any  of 
them  just  write  to  them  in 
care  of  us,  and  we *11  for- 
ward the  unopened  letter 
to  them. 

1. 

At  press  time  word  has 
reached  us  that  a major 
article  about  Lith,  numis- 
matics will  appear  in  the 
1981  issue  of  The  Num- 
ismatist, official  public- 
ation of  the  American  Num- 
ismatic Association f about 
the  Lith-American  lodge 
jtokens  of  Chicago#  Watch 
ror  it! 

I 
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RENEWAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


Please  mail  promptly. 


But  the  Prague  groshes,  as  wo  have  already  mentioned,  began  to  lighten  steadily,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  eilvor  content  decreased.  Always  poorer  and  poorer  groehee  flowed 
into  Lithuania  through  channels  of  intensified  trade.  The  merchants  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  brushed  from  their  own  hands  the  lighter,  debased  silver  coins  as  soon  as 
they  could,  which  coins  remained  in  circulation  until  they  were  forced  out  by  more  im- 
perfect  coins.  It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  this  phenomenon.  It  was  only  after  a lon- 
ger interval  that  it  became  clear  to  Lithuanians  that  60  melted  groshes  were  not  really 
worth  a long  kapa,  which  still  weighed  about  200  grams  and  ordinarily  contained  about 
C.. 900  of  silver  metal,  llius,  60  groshes  proved  insufficient  for  melting  into  that  kapa. 
So  when  melting  or  when  counting  separate  groshes,  they  now  began  to  equate  the  long 
kapa  to  100  Prague  groshes,  ^uch  a standard  of  the  long  kapa  with  groshes  was  stabil- 
ized between  the  end  of  the  l4th  century  and  the  middle  of  the  15th. 

Tlje  stability  of  the  long  kapa  and  the  foundering  of  the  gratis  are  testified  to 

by  the  Crzcow  "stock  exchange"  and  documents  surviving  from  those  ages.  For  instance: 

Poles  had  collected  bags  full  of  the  chops  and  valued  them  so  highly  that  on  August 

105 

13 t 159^ » the  long  kapa  price  had  reached  up  to  120  graSiai  in  Cracow  • In  the  Polish 
coin  mint,  from  one  of  our  kapos,  there  were  struck  two  "grzywnos,"  Polish  denars,  Jog- 
ail^,  having  borrowed  500  long  kapos  from  Vytautas  in  l4l7  (called  "siklas*  in  the  doc- 
ument) , himself  officially  conceded  their  par  value  to  be  about  100  gra§iai  (and  prom- 
ised to'pay  at  96  grasiai).  However,  it  is  evident  that,  holding  to  round  figures,  the 
long  kapa  as  a general  rule  was  equated  to  100  of  the  current  Prague  groshes,  as  we  see 
in  the  bond  agreement^^^  presented  from  1451  at  Staklilkiai  (Alytus  Province), 


In  1415,  the  religious  reformer  of  Czechia,  John  Huss,  was  summoned  to  the  Church 
Council  of  Constance,  and  was  there  condemned,  an*i  burned  at  the  stake.  This  shocking 
event  caused  massive  discontent  in  Czechia,  and  exploded  into  the  so-called  Hussite  ins- 
urrection, The  striking  of  the  Irague  groshes  was  interrupted  for  a time.  However  Czech 
money  cleaving  to  Lithuania,  continued  to  play  its  accustomed  role  further.  Only  at  the 
turn  of  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries,  new  coins  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  began  to 
be  struck,  and  they  eased  the  Prague  grosh  to  one  side.  And  in  1535 t the  appearance  of 
Sigismundus  the  Elder’s  grosh  in  a single  coin,  finally  cut  the  roots  of  that  foreign 
coin  out  of  the  soil  of  Lithuania’s  money. 


105 

106 


Numizmat . 
Ibid , 


Lit. 


page  30. 
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Lithuanian  money,  while  attempting  to  supplant,  and  finally  supplanting  the 
Czech  groeh,  was  grouped  in  the  same  60  groshes  to  the  kapa,  as  customary  with 
the  early  Prague  grosh  and  our  own  melted  kapa  relationship.  That  grouping  and 
reckoning  continued  in  the  country  until  Russian  money  became  dominant  here:  the 
"ruble,"  and  that  monetary  unit's  hundredth  part,  the  "kopek"  (in  Lithuanian, 
kapeika).  Pinal ly,  on  February  25,  1825,  by  virture  of  the  Czar’s  "ukaz,"  gro- 
shes and  their  kapos  were  officially  suppressed,  concluding  old  contracts, 
making  payments  upon  effective  agreements,  or  interpreting  stated  suras  in  go- 
vernment regulations,  the  grosh  must  be  substituted  or  exchanged  by  2 kopeks, 
and  the  kapa  by  1 ruble  and  20  kop>eks  (in  silver). 

The  Czech  coins  discussed  here  appeared  in  Poland  even  earlier  than  they 
did  in  Lithuania.  Comparing  them  in  the  commercial  sense  with  their  own  silver 
unit  "grzywna,"  Poles  concluded  that  1 "grzywna"  would  equal  h8  Prague  groshes. 
This  standard  of  theirs  was  accepted  there  in  practice,  and  later  was  applied  to 
their  own  grosz,  -During  the  reign  of  King  Jogail^i  [up  to  l43^] , the  48  unit  group 
reckoning  spilled  over  into  Lithuania.  But  in  Lithuania  there  had  already  been 
established  the  60  grosh  kapa,  equalling,  as  we  have  seen,  the  silver  long  kapa. 
Calling  this  latter  also  a "grzywna,"  the  Poles  administered  it  on  a part  with 
their  own.  However,  naming  them  both  grasis  or  groshes;  one  was  specified  as  the 
"Lithuanian  reckoning"  (60),  and  the  other  as  the  "Polish  and/or  Cracow  reckon- 
ing (48)."  For  example,  in  1397,  Cogail^  and  Vytautas  set  the  annual  emolument 
for  the  Bishop  of  Vilnius  at  200  "grzywna"  silver,  "Polish  reckoning"  at  48  gr- 
oshes* borrowing  the  500  Lithuanian  long  kapos  from  Vytautas  in  l4l7,  Jogail^ 
agreed  to  return  1000  "grzywnas"  of  the  "Polish  reckoning, ^ (at  48  groshes). 

V 

Svitrigaila,  setting  the  1424  taxes  for  the  village  of  Kosov,  selects  the  "Polish 
grosh"  with  the  "Cracow  reckoning."  (48)^^^ 

Still,  this  Polish  grouping  of  the  Prague  grosh  did  not  disturb  the  Lithuan- 
ian grouping  of  60  units  to  the  kapa  [lit:  chop]  , and  it  dominated  the  Czech  as 
well  as  our  own  gratis  reckoning  until  the  end.  True,  even  without  the  incidents 
mentioned,  during  the  era  of  the  joint  rule  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  at  times 
there  would  occur  in  our  country  incidents  of  Polisn  (48)  group  unit  of  reckon- 
ing money,  but  that  had  no  effect  upon  local  money  reckoning.  And  as  a safeguard 
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against  any  typo  of  raieunderstanding,  when  necessary,  Lithuania's  documents  would  B;ecify 
its  own  group  unit:  "x  knpos  gratis,  Lithuania  reckoning,*'  "x  kepcs  gratis,  by  Cirand 
chy  of  Lithuania's  reckoning;"  "x  Lithuaniankapos  of  60  Lithuanian  graSis,"  and  similar 
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^Examples,  Historical  Sources,  I,  pages  I8I,  I86,  18? » etc. 


[The  following  biography  of  Grand  ^uke  Gediminas  is  presented  in  order  to  get  a better 
understanding  of  the  Chranologial  succession  of  Lithuanian  Grand  Lukes  and  Polish 
kings;  in  addition  this  gives  clarity  to  understanding  the  circulation  arena  of  Lith- 
uania's early  coins,  and  of  the  geographical  influence  of  Lithuania's  neighbors.  The 
biography  is  from  the  Encyclopedia  Lituanica  (English  version)  Vol,  II  (D-J)  Pgs,  28?- 
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GEDIMINAS  (ca  1275-1341),  Grand 
Prince  of  Lithuania  (1316-1341),  sue 
cessor  to  his  brother  V^^ytenis  (129S- 
1316).  He  is  mentioned  as  king,  the 
highest  title  given  to  a sovereign  ruler 
of  Western  Europe,  by  the  sources  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  western  addressees.  Gedimi- 
nas started  th.o  pc'rmaiu'nt  dynasty  of 
Lithuanian  rulens  which  lasted  almo.sl 
3(1(1  years.  The  dynasty  was  descended 
from  Pukuvoras,  the  fatlun*  of  Vytenis 
and  Gediminas.  The  chronicler  Peter 
vor  Dusburg  reters  to  Pukuv(>ias  as 
king  i rrr  ! j thon  ic ) , hut  doc-s  i>of  give 
any  particulars  of  his  rc'ign.  A Lithua- 
nian legend,  dating  from  the  IGih  een- 
tuiy,  credited  the  Godiminians  ns  hav- 
ing descended  from  the  Roman  ('<>1- 
umnus  fCohnn}))  elan  that  srtlh'd 
originally  in  Samogitia  or  Western 
Lithuania.  This  fabricated  genealogy 
(q.v.)  of  Lithuanian  ruhns  is  reflected 
in  the  older  historical  literature,  which 
tried  to  prove  the  origins  of  the  Godi- 
minas  family  ns  coming  from  Samo- 
gitia. Recent  historical  research  shows 
them  to  have  come  from  the  Highland 
( AukStaitija)  or  cast  central  Lithua- 
nia, where  according  to  historical 
sources  of  the  14th  century  were  locat- 
ed the  royal  manors  (koniges  hof)  of 
the  Gediminians.  At  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  this  whole  region*'was  known 
as  the  “land  of  the  Lithuanian  king.” 
The  region  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation  and  there  from  the 
time  of  Gediminas  was  the  permanent 
capital  city  of  Lithuania,  Vilniu.s. 

Letters  of  Gediminas.  Early  in  his 
reign  Gediminas  b<*came  well  known 
in  Western  Europe  through  his  letters, 
written  in  1322  1325.  They  wore  re- 
lated to  his  efforts  to  stop  the  aggn's 
sion  'of  the  Teutonic  (Irder  by  diplo- 
matic means.  His  brother  Vytenis  had 
tiied  to  take  advantage  of  th<‘  internal 
quarrels  in  Livonia,  forming  an  al- 
liance with  the  bisliop  of  Riga  and 
the  city  of  Riga  against  the  Order. 


This  alliance  lasted  until  1313,  when 
the  Order  formed  a peace  treaty  wdth 
tile  city  of  Riga  and  forced  it  to  break 
its  friendly  relations  with  the  Lithua- 
nians. However,  the  alliance  was  re- 
newed again  by  Gediminas  about  1322, 
The  letters  of  Gediminas  appeared  in 
connet  tion  with  this  treaty. 

Copio.s  of  six  letters  survive;  the 
contents  of  the  seventh  are  recounted 

in  a papal  bull.  One  letter  was  written 
to  Pope  John  XXII  at  an  unknown 
date;  it  is  thought  that  the  extant 
copy  was  written  in  1322.  One  letter 
written  on  Jan,  25,  1323  was  addressed 
to  all  Christians  t'wjiiuer.sis  c/irisfia/iisA 
especially  to  certain  large  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Three  letters  dated  May  26, 
1323  wore  addressed  to  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  of  the  province  of 
Saxony,  as  well  as  to  several  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  Finally,  one  let- 
ter dated  Juno  2,  1325  was  sent  to  the 
bishops  of  Tallinn  and  Tartu,  to  the  city 
of  Riga,  and  to  the  Danish  governor 
of  Estonia.  Throe  main  things  were 
emphasized  in  those  letters:  the  pro- 
mise of  Gediminas  to  be  baptized  and 
the  great  respect  expressed  to  the 
F’ope,  invitation  to  foreigners  to  settle 
in  Lithuania,  and  indictment  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  on  the  charge  that  it 
prevented  the  Christianization  of  Lith- 
uania. This  accusation,  repeated  in 
almost  all  the  letters,  has  rai.sed 
doubts  about  their  authenticity.  It  was 
thought  that  they  were  spread  by  the- 
opponents  of  the  Order.  How’ever,  the 
letters  touch  uj)on  the  dom.ostic  affairs 
of  Lithuania,  which  would  not  have 
bof'n  of  interest  to  outsiders  forging 
them.  In  four  of  them,  especially  those 
addres.^ed  to  the  Hanseatic  cities,  were 
invitations  to  soldiers,  tr.adesmen,  vari- 
ous ciaftsmen  and  artisans,  and  even 
peasants  and  their  families  to  come 
and  settle  in  Lithuania.  The  farmers 
were  promised  frt'e  land  and  exemption 
from  taxes  for  a period  of  10  years. 
All  were  assured  extensive  protection, 
the  right  to  return  to  (heir  own  coun- 
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try  Whenever  they  wished,  and  the 
privilejio  of  conducting  themselves  in 
Lithuania  according  to  the  German 
Law  of  the  city  of  Riga.  Gediminas 
also  invited  bishops,  priests  and  Domi- 
nican and  Franciscan  friars;  he  wTote 
that  Ire  had  built  two  churches,  one 
in  Vilnius,  “our  royal  city’’  (in  cix-itate 
yiostra  rcfjM>,  and  the  other  in  Nau- 
gardukas  (Novogrudok).  When  repre- 
sentat'ves  of  Livonia  arrived  in  Vilnius 
to  negotiate  about  baptism,  Gediminas 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  pending 
the  arrival  of  representatives  from  the 
Pope.  On  Oct.  2,  1323,  the  two  countries 
made  a treaty  concerning  only  peace 
and  trade. 

Question  of  Baptism.  In  reply  to  the 
letters  of  Gediminas,  Popt^  John  XXII 
sent  flelegates  to  Lithuania.  In  June 
01  132t  Bishop  Bartholomew,  and  Ab- 
B'  '-nard  left  forRiga.They  wereac- 
conipa'  led  by  Frederick  (q.\’.),  the  Arch 
bi  h((P  of  Riga,  an  ally  of  Gediminas 
who  bad  lived  for  several  years  jn 
.•\vignon,  where  the  Pope  resided  at 
that  tune.  Having  arrived  in  Riga,  the 
papal  delegates  sent  their  env'oys  to 
ViJniu-i  to  make  sure  that  Gediminas 
really  meant  t*-  cany  out  the  baptism. 
Then  exists  a detailed  account  by  the 
envoys  of  what  they  found  out  in  Vil- 
nius. Gediminas  answered  their  in- 
(juirief.  about  baptism  by  replying  that 
h«  tuu'  nf)t  asked  anyone  to  write  about 
the  (\  j >.lion  He  had  merely  expressed 
<n flier,  and  still  expressed  great  rc- 
..|A(  t i„r  the  I’ojK-.  sought  jieaci'  wilh 
tiie  t’bristi.ins,  and  did  not  forbid  any 
Of!'’  in  Lilliuania  l»<  (irofess  their  faith: 

I d ’ not  foi  1)1(1  the  ( 'hri.slian.s  to  wor 
^hii)  1 ,o<l  arf()rd!ag  to  llw  manner'  of  , 


their  faith,  the  Russians  according  to 
theins,  the  Poles  according  to  theirs, 
while  w'o  ourselves  w'ill  worship  God 
according  to  our  customs:  and  we  all 
have  one  God  (omnes  habemuH  wnum 
Deum}”.  Since  in  one  of  his  letters  Ge- 
diminas  had  clearly  stated  his  wish  to 
be  baptized,  he  now  accused  the  Fran- 
ciscan friar  Bcrthold,  w^ho  lived  in  Vil- 
nius and  wrote  these  letters  in  Latin, 
of  not  understanding  the  words  of  the 
ruler  correctly.  In  reality,  Gediminas 
refrained  from  baptism  after  he  real- 
ized that  in  this  manner  he  would  not 
gain  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Order.  The  envoys  of  the  Pope,  who 
understood  the  situation,  did  not  blame 
the  ruler  of  Lithuania.  Returning  from 
Riga  to  Avignon,  they  urged  him  to 
keep  the  treaty  of  1323  and  ihc  peace 
ratified  by  the  Pope  for  at  least  4 
years.  Archbishop  Frederick  put  an 
interdict  over  the  Teutonic  Kniglits  in 
1325  for  disrupting  the  Christianization 
of  I.ithuania. 

Struggle  with  the  Order.  Concurrent 
with  the  rise  of  the  Gediminian  dynas- 
ty, the  Teutonic  Order  completed  the 
conquest  of  Prussia  and  Livonia,  and 
was  thus  in  position  to  launch  direct 
attacks  upon  Lithuania.  One  branch  of 
the  Order,  which  was  established  in 
Livonia,  the  Livonian  Order,  invaded 
the  cimtral  areas  of  Lithuania,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Vilnius. 
Tlie  second  main  branch,  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Cross  or  th«‘  Prussian 
( >rder,  stor  med  the  western  areas  of 
Lithuania.  'I'lie  chronicles  of  the  early 
reign  of  Gediminas  mention  frequent 
atl.icks  of  the  Prussian  Order  along 
ih('  rivers  N’cmuinas  and  Dubvsa.  .Sub- 


ject to  especially  frequent  attacks  was 
the  castle  of  Veliirona,  the  center  of 
the  Lithuanian  defense  for  the  entire 
lower  Nemunas  region.  Gediminas  not 
only  stopped  any  further  invasion  of 
the  enemy,  but  his  army,  led  by  the 
famous  commander  David,  used  to 
pemetrate  the  internal  regions  of  Prus- 
sia (1319).  While  fighting  with  the 
I ivonian  Older,  Lithuanians  used  to 
reach  the  eastern  regions  of  Estonia. 
Here  Gediminas  had  the  Russian  city  of 
Pskov  as  his  ally.  David  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  who  fought  against 
the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1322-23.  He 
was  sent  to  Pskov  by  Gediminas  at 
the  request  of  the  town  itself.  The  city 
of  Riga  and  the  archbishop  of  Riga 
were  his  allies,  as  well  as  of  his  broth- 
er Vytenis.  When  Gediminas  refused 
to  be  baptized,  the  Order  used  the  fact 
for  its  own  propaganda  and  as  justi- 
fication for  new  attacks.  When  the 
Livonian  Order  put  pressure  on  the 
town  of  Riga,  Lithuanians  advanced 
into  Livonia  in  1329  and  reached  the 
norihern  environs  of  the  city.  This  was 
the  last  time  Gediminas  intervened  in 
the  internal  figjiting  of  Livonia.  When 
in  1330  the  Teutonic  Order  forced  the 
town  of  Riga  to  come  under  its  rule,  the 
treaty  of  Riga  and  its  archbishop  with 
Gediminas  came  to  an  end.  However, 
Gediminas  maintained  the  same  bound- 
ary with  Livonia  (Latvia)  that  has  re- 
mained until  the  present  time.  Only 
the  territory  of  Zemgale  was  left  out- 
side this  boundary.  Gediminas  called 
himself  its  ruler  (dux  ct  inimcps  Nc- 
miqdllior > . In  13,38  a track'  treaty  was 
made  with  the'  Order  and  wilh  Riga; 
it  guaranteed  fri'e  [^n.ssage  c)n  the  Dau- 
gava river  and  its  tributaries. 


Most  of  the  fighting  was  eoncontrat- 
0(1  around  the  Nomunns  river,  througli 
whoso  valley  the  Prussian  Order  tried 
to  reach  the  interior  of  Lithuania. 
After  K136  the  attacks  became  more 
frequent.  In  that  year  the  Order  be- 
.sieged  the  castle  of  Pil^nai  (q.v.)  on 
the  Nemunas  river.  The  dramatic 
episode  of  its  defense  is  recorded  in 
the  chronicle  of  Wigand  von  Marburg 
(15th  <'entury).  The  defenders,  unwil- 
iing  to  surrender,  permitted  themselves 
to  bo  slain  by  their  leader  after  sotting 
fire  to  their  castle.  The  Order  was 
aided  by  cnisaders  and  adventurers 
corning  from  Western  Europe.  Among 
liK'in  were  the  Bohemian  King  John  of 
Luxemburg  with  his  brother  Ciiarles 
(later  Emperor  Charles  IV » in  1329, 
and  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  in  1337. 
The  latter's  relation,  Emperor  Louis 
IV,  in  a lavishly  decorated  document 
(1337)  dcf'ded  Lithuania  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  as  to 
his  vassal.  This  dcKument,  which  did 
not  have  any  practical  repercussions, 
.showed  not  only  the  special  support 
given  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Order, 
but  also  revealed  his  own  plans  re- 
garding Lithuania.  During  the  crusade 
of  1337,  in  which  Duke  Henry  of  Ba- 
varia was  present,  a castle  was  built 
and  named  Bayerburg  after  him  near 
the  Nemunas  river.  In  the  I.^atin  text 
of  the  Wigand  von  Marburg  chronicle 
it  is  noted  that  the  ‘‘King  of  Trakai” 
was  slain  near  that  castle.  The  Polish 
chronicler  Jan  DIugosz,  probably  hos- 
ing his  account  on  this  note,  wrote  that 
Gediminas  died  in  this  manner;  how- 
ever, from  the  13.38  treaty  with  Livo- 
nia, it  is  known  that  Gediminas  was 
sfiH  living  in  that  year. 

Relations  with  Poland.  The  Teutonic 
Order  was  the  common  enemy  of  Lith- 
uania and  Poland,  a fact  which  natu- 
rally tended  to  unite  the  two  countrie.s. 
With  Masuria,  the  northern  principal- 
ity of  Poland  which  directly  bordered 
on  IJthuania,  peaceful  relations  ex- 
isted since  the  reign  of  Traidenis  when 
in  127,9  his  daughter  Gaudimante  mar- 
ried Prince  Bolcslas  11.  Around  1321 
22  Gediminas  gave  his  daughter  Da- 
nute  in  marriage  to  Prince  Waclaw  of 
Masuria.  When  inviting  new  settlers 
from  Western  Europe,  Gediminas  ad- 
vised them  to  travel  through  Masuria 
.and  to  avoid  the  regions  ruled  by  the 
Order.  A formal  treaty  with  Iceland 
was  proposed  in  1325  and  strengthened 
with  ties  of  marriage.  Aldona,  the  sec- 
ond daugiiter  of  Gediminas,  married 
the  Polish  Prince  Casimir,  son  of  King 
Ladislas  Lokiotek.  The  following  year 
Gediminas  sent  his  army  commander 
David  with  1200  knights  to  support  the 
Polish  attack  against  the  Margrave  of 
Biandonburg.  Repaying  in  kind,  the 
King  of  Poland  in  1329  attacked  the 
lands  of  the  Order  when  the  Grand 
Master,  together  with  King  John  of 
Bohemia,  invaded  Lithuania,  In  1.330 
l.ithuanians  and  Poles  planned  a uni- 
fied attack  on  the  Kulm  region  near 
the  Vistula  river,  which  was  occupied 


by  the  Germans.  When  the  king  of  Po- 
land did  rtot  appear,  Gediminas  felt 
betrayed;  the  relations  between  Lith- 
uania and  Poland  deteriorated.  They 
were  resumed  only  by  Jogaila,  the 
grandson  of  Gediminas,  whtMi  he  be- 
came king  of  Poland  in  1380 

Expansion  to  the  East.  At  the  time 
when  Gediminas  was  figliting  (lie  Teu- 
tonic Order  in  (he  west,  liis  lands  in 
the  east  and  in  the  south  extended  far 
bc'yond  the  ethnographical  core  Of 
Lithuania.  Spatsoly  populated  liy  Slav- 
ic' tribes,  ov'ergrown  with  forests,  these 
lands  exc’eoded  Lithuania  proper  in 
area  by  several  time.s.  Gediminas  had 
decided  to  annex  all  the  Russian  lands, 
but  even  whiles  he  had  not  yet  accom- 
plished it,  lie  railed  himself  the  king 
of  Lithuania  and  of  many  Rus.sians 
(rex  litlHwnnnnnn  ct  iniiltoruin  ruthe- 
norum).  Ho  sought  this  goal  by  ex- 
ploiting favorable  cireumstances  in 
the  east  and  through  matrimonial 
agreements.  At  that  time  many  in- 
dependent Russian  principalities  still 
paid  tribute  lo  the  Tatars.  Tr>ing  to 
escape  this  subjugation,  they  willingly 
joined  with  Lithuania,  which  permitted 
them  to  keep  their  old  internal  rule 
and  often  even  their  rulers,  after  they 
had  sworn  loyalty  to  Gediminas.  If  a 

Lithuanian  ruler  was  appointed,  he 
would  adapt  himself  to  local  customs, 
language,  and  religion.  In  that  man- 
ner, during  the  reign  of  Gc'dimina.s,  his 
brother  Theodore*  ruled  I ho  principality 
of  Kiev,  wirile  his  other  brother  Vainvs 


ruled  the  principality  of  Polotsk,  which 
was  annexed  to  Lithuania  in  the  13th 
century.  The  principality  of  Vitebsk 
was  ruled  by  Algirdas,  son  of  Gedimi- 
nas, from  about  1318-19.  He  had  mar- 
ried its  heir  Maria.  Another  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  Gediminas,  married  Di- 
mitrii  If,  the  prince  of  Tvei’.  The 
princes  of  Tver’,  who  competed  with 
Mosc-ow  for  control  of  Russia,  were 
dependable  allies  of  Lithuania.  Ivan, 
the  prince  of  Smolensk,  calk*d  Gedi- 
minas  his  el^er  brother,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  terminology  of  the  Russian 
middle  ages  meant  political  depend- 
aiice.  In  the  northeast,  the  irfhaence 
of  Gediniinas  extended  over  the  cities 
of  Pskov  and  Novgorod  In  1322-23 
Pskov  was  ruled  hy  David,  the  com- 
mander in-chief  of  Gediminas,  and  in 
1-333  30  by  Norimantas,  son  of  Gedimi 
nas.  In  the  far  southeast,  tne  last  Vo- 
lynian  prince,  George  II  married  Eu- 
pneniia  (Ofka  i,  daughter  of_  Gedimi- 
nas in  1331.  and  kept  in  close  c'ontaet 
with  his  father-in-law.  L.oter  Liubar- 
tas,  another  son  of  Gediminas,  married 
the  princess  of  Volynia  and  resided  in 
Lutsk.  Even  though  the  lands  of  the 
Russians  exceeded  in  their  area  that 
of  ethnographical  Lithuania,  Lithuania 
was  not  Western  Russia,  as  some  his- 
torians claim;  rather  the  Russian 
principalities  were  annexed  bo  the  Lith- 
uanian core,  though  they  retained  their 
own  laws. 
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StrKcturr  of  tha  State,  (>i‘«ili>iiiiai) 
has  btftt  raU«*vl  true  loundrr  of  I he 
i.iihu;u;ian  «tatr  Ho  t'otnploh'd  the 
unifuauoa  of  the  Lithuanian  tribes 
thac  still  existed  af.tor  the  attacks  of 
then  n»  i^hhora  and  had  (vseapod  mb 
jhs'tn'n  l)y  the  Teutonic.r>rder.  He  also 
strove  hard  to  organize  his  possessions 
into  viable  political  unit.  It  was  a 
reKior._;  federation  belonging  to  the 
t.imily  of  Gediminas.  Considering  the 
counti  y to  be  the  property  of  his  family, 
Gediminas  proreedf'd  to  partition  the 
state  into  six  regions  and  entrust  them 
to  his  sons  Vilnius,  capital  of  l.ithua- 
nia,  including  large  surrounding  re- 
gions, remained  under  the  rule  of  Ge- 
diminas,  and  after  his  death  came  into 
possession  of  his  seventh  son  Jaunutis. 
The  Russian  Chronicle  of  Novgorod 
notes  -hat  Gediminas  died  in  the  winter 
of  L'lil-42,  but  does  not  give  any 
details. 

Gediminas  not  onlj-  united,  expanded, 
and  defended  the  country.  He  was  also 
concerned  about  raising  its  cultural 
level  so  that  it  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  West.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  rulers  of  Central  Europe, 
he  in  ited  farmers  to  settle  in  the  un- 
populated regions.  Tradesmen,  arti- 
sans and  soldiers  were  needed  to 
strengthen  the  towns  and  castles  and 
to  defend  the  land.  In  his  invitation  to 
the  c .iftsmen,  Gediminas  named  iron- 
workers, silversmiths,  carpenters,  stone- 
cutters, tanner.s,  shoemakers,  millers 
and  oakers,  saiters,  and  balli.sticians. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  artisans  re- 
sponded to  his  invitation.  The  plans  , 
of  Gediminas  to  develop  Lithuanian 
culture  were  hindered  by  intensive 
warfare  with  the  Teutonic  Order.  Since 
the  time  of  Gediminas,  w’hen  it  grew 
m po.!itical  and  military  power,  Lith- 
uania became  one  of  the  greatest 
povvc'S  of  East  Central  Europe.  Having 
retained  its  own  faith  for  a long  time, 
it  did  not  completely  merge  either 
with  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  world, 
but  became  the  arena  where  these  two 
worlds  met  and  are  still  meeting  in 
determining  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation. 

Oilil.;  K.  Chodynlckl.  "Goneza  dynastjl  Gusly- 
mln*."  Xuorfatjiik  Hintoryccny,  V’ol.  45.  1926: 

K Korsirputer,  ‘'Dip  Bokehrunx  G<Ki)rTiin^  upci 
<l»r  Ti-utsche  Orden.”  AU/ireuMiache  ForiKung- 
rn.  Vol.  5.  19J8;  A KuiJin^kas.  Oedimino  d-Mnit- 
Ki/m#.  Kaima*.  1934;  J.  Jakitas,  "Voki*?!'!!! 
nrdinav  Ir  IJatuva  Vytenio  tr  Gedimino  metu." 
S/'iu»v«'  I II,  Kaunas,  iy.35-36;  — . "Naujausl 
CeUlrnino  dlnastljos  kilm^  tyrinijlmal,”  Praci- 
(u,  I Kaunas.  15*40;  Z.  Kar/marezyk.  Ka:i- 
Viir'j  Wtelki,  Warszawa,  15*48;  V.  GiUliCinas. 
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19M:  H.  Spllet.  Die  Briefe  Oediminae, 
•Slnsli'lm.  195.3.  — , h'tne  QuellenkrtfUrhe  Vber- 
neht  au  dm  Oed^niinbriete.  Sinshelm  1959;  V 
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Mna'  va.  1959;  — . Oedtmino  tnitkai,  Vilnius, 
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CF.OIMINA3’  COLUWrj-.  (Ltth.  Gc- 
dimiMO  stulpai).  A ligure  of  seven 
straight  lines  representing  a gate  in  a 
fortified  wall  of  a castle  or  a <“ity. 
Although  this  emblem  first  appeared 
on  coiii.H  minted  .sevi'ral  dccadis  after 
the  death  of  Gediminas,  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  symbol  of  sovc'ieignty 
of  Gediminas  and  his  dynasty,  but  tiiero 
is  no  actual  proof  that  he  ever  u.scd 


c.«<lliiiinas’  Columns;  1— of  a roin  called  kniia'. 
2 — of  KcstuVl.'i  denar;  3- -of  Sitiismvind  Aueustus 
ducat,  4— of  Lithuanian  state  seal  tiTth-lSth  cen- 
turies*; of  a coin  of  Independent  Lithuania  tT.923) 

this  emblem.  It  is  known  that  at  the 
time  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  grandson 
of  Gediminas,  this  emblem  was  used 
concurrently  with  Vytis  (the  Knight) 
(q.v.)  as  the  national  emblem  of  Lith- 
uania. Tiie  Columns  of  Gediminas  ap- 
pear on  the  seals  of  Vytautas  and  of 
his  cousin  Svitrigaila  and  Vytia  on 
their  shields. 

The  name  Columns  of  Gediminas  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  15th  century 
legend  about  the  Roman  origin  of  I.ith- 
uanianj.  According  to  this  legend  Gedi- 
minas allegedly  was  a do.scondant  of  a 
Homan  patrician  family  named  Colona 
(or  Colunina),  hence  the  name  Col- 
umns of  Gediminas  ((7c(/i>uiHo  slulinii). 
Actually  the  symbol  is  more  closely 
associated  with  the  gates  of  a city  or 

castle,  that  is,  with  the  capital  of  Lith- 
uania, V'ilnius,  which  was  sometimes 
called  the  city  of  Gediminas;  conse- 
quently the  .symbol  is  also  referred  to 
as  the  Gates  of  Gediminas  CGedimino 
Viirtdi).  Similar  symbols  were  used  by 
many  West  European  cities  and  rulers 
on  their  coats-of-arms.  The  emblem  of 
the  gate  also  apfiears  on  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  city  of  Kiaipr'da.  ' 

In  modern  times  the  state  banner  of  ' 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  (ace  Flag) 
carried  the  Columns  of  Gediminas  on 
its  reverse,  opposite  Vytis,  but  it  was 
not  confirmed  by  law  as  the  state 
emblt'm;  its  usage  was  based  only  on 
tradition.  Many  organizations  had  the 
Columns  f>f  Gediminas  on  their  seals, 
letterheads,  badges,  decorative  designs, 
etc.  The  emblem  is  widely  used  by 
emigrant  Lithuanians,  while  it  is  for- 
bidden in  Lithuania  under  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule.  A Vn. 
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[Fag®  10^  blank] 

[Pag®  ie5:  II.  coins  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN  GRAND  DUKES  UP  TO  THE  DEaTH  OF  VYTAUTAS  THE  GREAT.] 

[Pag®  106:  *'The  Grand  Duke  trotted  alowly  through  the  gateway  and  tuobioned  with  hie 
aword  to  the  east...”  ] 

1.  The  Political  and  Dynastic  Legacy  of  Gedioinae. 

The  l4th  century  ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Lithuania.  In  that 
century  Lithuania  matured  exceptionally.  The  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  developed  new  avenues. 
More  and  more  of  the  adjoining  territory,  where  the  eastern  Slavic  tribes  vegetated,  were 
added  to  Lithuania.  Some  by  methodical  conquest,  some  by  taking  advantage  of  certain  coop- 
erative desires  of  the  Slavs,  as  well  as  martial  "uniens”  of  Lithuanian  and  Slavic  dukes. 
The  exceptionally  active  and  prominent  dynasty  of  Gediminas  predominated.  The  economy  ex- 
panded vigorously  throughout  the  land,  the  pulse  of  exchanges  (trade)  increased  visibly. 

The  moment  had  come  to  improve  the  tools  of  trade:  money.  The  kapos,  privately  poured  unti] 
then,  began  to  show  the  stamp  of  Dukes.  All  types  of  specialists  in  economic  life  were  in- 
vited into  Lithuania  from  the  west.  Modern  monies  were  pieced  in  circulation:  the  coins, 
of  Lithuanian  dukes... 

Lithuanian  leaders  carefully  moderate  their  course  in  a systematic  statesmanlike  line, 
with  a much  better  understanding  of  what  is  wanted  and  what  is  sought.  Their  private  in- 
terests were  supplanted  by  a sound  support  of  the  state’s  needs.  The  local  dukedoms,  as 
branches  of  the  central  government  increased.  They  gradually  accepted  "appointments”  from 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  they  became  quite  acceptable  assistants  in  accomplishing  his  assigned 
tasks.  The  name  of  Lithuania  daily  rang  louder  beyond  its  borders.  The  wavelets  of  western 
civilization,  one  following  the  other,  poured  into  Lithuania  as  a vast  flood,  breaking 
down  here  and  there  the  barriers  of  "pagan  conservatism,"  too  long  condoned.  Strengthening 
herself,  [Note:  Lithuania  is  generally  referred  to  with  a male  neuter:  i.e  the  Fatherland] 
Lithuania  undoubtedly  prepared  the  destiny  of  the  eastern  Slavs,  creating  its  own  and 
their  noble  history,  bound  by  common  ties. 

Some  scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  foreign  to  us,  remember  with  envy  and  angrily  char- 
acterize the  military  attacks  of  Lithuanians  upon  their  neighbors'  lands,  calling  it  pl- 
under. We  do  not,  of  course,  contend  that  Lithuanians  in  the  IJth  century  prepared  "pic- 
nics" into  their  enemies'  countries,  while  those  enemies  in  their  turn  pillaged  Lithuania. 
War  is  war.  However,  from  the  time  of  Mindaugas,  in  those  Lithuaniam  forays  a new  purpose 
emerged.  While  not  overlooking  normal  booty,  the  leaders  of  Lithuania  began 
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to  occupy  th«  defeated  territory,  joining  it  to  the  body  of  its  own  territories, 
forriug  the  alien  dukes  and  their  subject  peoples  to  obey  the  victors. 

Though  these  foreign  dukes  were  often  satisfactory  vessels  in  the  occupied 
lands,  Lithuanian  leaders  became  dissatisfied  with  that  state  of  'affairs.  They 
began  to  replace  the  foreign  dukes  with 'their  own  so,  that  the  united  lands 
would  quickly  and  vigorously  grow  into  the  Lithuanian  state.  This  policy  was 
especially  favored  by  Grand  D^ke  Gediminas  (bora  about  128o,  died  in  the  winter 
of  13^1-42.)  He  was  not  as  aggressive  as  some  others,  but  with  his  rare  wisdom 
and  great  diplomatic  skill,  he  accomplished  more  for  the  Fatherland  than  all 
other  leaders  before  him,  taken  together. 

When  he  took  over  the  government  of  the  country  from  Vyt^nis  in  I3I6,  Ged- 
iminas found  the  Lithuanian  state  within  the  boundaries  of  Palanga-Minek,  Polock 
-Drogichin  area,  inuring  the  25  years  of  his  reign,  he  firmly  consolidated  the 
inherited  lands  and  added  or  bound  to  Lithuania  the'  land  of  Vitebsk,  the  duke- 
doms of  Slutsk,  Brasta  [Erest-Litvosk,  Litvosk  meaning  Lithuania;  this  by  the  way 
was  the  birthplace  of  that  famous  Lithuanian,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. . , Pinsk,  Turov 
and  Voiynia,up  to  the' very  source  of  the  Bug  R^ver  (with  Lutsk  and  Zaslauli  cent- 
ers). The  territory  of  Mindaugas  [before  Gediminas*  time]  grew  from  2CX),0CX>  sq. 
kilometers  to  about  350, CXX).  There  is  more.  Gediminas*  political  influence  in  the 
south  and  east  reached  much  further.  There  are  undoubted  factors  indicating  that 
about  1320,  far  away  Kiev  came  under  Lithuania*s  control.  Chernigov  and  Briansk 
likewise  were  subservient  to  him.  True,  Lithuania *8  relations  with  states  across 
the  Dnieper  river  were  loose,  but  whatever  they  were,  they  assisted  Gediminas  to 
maintain  order  closer  in.  In  his  maneuvers  between  the  government  of  Pskov,  in  its 
struggle  against  the  Livonian  Order,  Gediminas  assured  himself  of  the  friendship 
of  Pskov,  where  one  of  the  Dukes  (David)  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Gedimin- 
as* service,  was  invited  to  rule.  In  1326,  Lithuanian  envoys  journeyed  to  Novograd, 
and  improved  Gediminas*  relations,  as  he  desired,  with  that  Slavic  region.  The  land 
of  Smolensk  finding  itself  within  Gediminas*  political  sphere,  willingly  veered 
toward  Lithuania,  In  the  conflict  between  the  duke  of  Tvere  with  Moscow,  Gediminas 
supported  Tvere  both  politically  and  militarily,  and  attracted  it  to  his  side  sol- 
idly. (Its  Duke  Dimitre  in  1320,  married  Gediminas*  daughter  Maris).  The  ruling  cl- 
asses of  the  Ukraine  elected  Gediminas’  son  Diiteart  as  Duke  of  Galecia... 

^Duke  John  of  Smolensk,  signing  a treaty  with  the  Livonian  Order  in  1339-40,  pub- 
licly and  without  equivocation  declared  that  he  recognized  the  dominion  of  Lith- 
uania "(Liv.-£at-u  Kurlaendisches  Urkundenbuch,"  II,  333* )• 
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This  gigantic  expansion,  the  attraction  by  various  ties  to  Lithuania  of  actually  un- 
occupied Slavic  states,  testifies  to  Gediainas*  wide  vision.  That  his  ‘'empire”  would 
remain  stable  and  not  fall  at  the  slightest  contrary  wind,  Gediminas  used  the  strongest 
of  political  cement;  wherever  possible,  he  appointed  his  relatives  or  some  deeply 
trusted  person  to  dukedoms.  This  he  accomplished  by  certain  methods,  which  often  the 
most  successful  were  marriages  between  the  Lithuanian  dukes  and  princesses  of  the  adopted 
countries,  or  vice  versa. ^ 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  problems  in  those  days  was  religion.  In  this  respect, 
Gediminas  was  particularly  tolerant.  To  illustrate:  During  the  reign  of  Gediminas,  Novo- 
grad  was  the  See  of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Eastern  Church,  while  the  ruler  lived  and 
died  a pagan.  Those  Lithuanian  dukes  who  were  placed  in  eastern  Slavic  countries  did  not 
refrain  from  baptism  in  the  eastern  rite,  and  they  were  not  forbidden  to  do  so  by  '^ed- 
iminas.  In  this  manner,  they  acquired  the  respect  of  the  local  populace  and  their  trust, 
and  so  let  their  roots  sink  even  deeper.  Thus,  there  is  no  call  for  surprise  when  we  see 
further  that  the  coins  of  the  Lithuanian  dukes  destined  for  the  Slavs,  were  struck  with 
Slavic. inscriptions,  even  with  Slavic  designs*  Important  ends  justified  all  means... 

There  was  no  permanent  capital  before  Gediminas.  The  center  of  goverment,  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  the  person  of  the  ruler.  Where  he  was,  there  was 
his  "capital.”  From  there  and  to  there,  by  ways  known  only  to  va  few,  the  ruler's  orders 
flowed  and  important  news  came  to  him.  Gediminas  himself  was  an  unruffled  ruler,  contro- 
lling and  augmenting  his  state  more  by  diplomacy  than  by  the  sword.  However,  he  under- 

stood well  that  military  power  was  a necessary  support  to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  sus- 
tained himself  vigorously  with  that  support.  His  sons  commanded  alert  divisions  of  his 
troops,  or  else  chosen  leaders,  experienced  in  battle,  personally  trustworthy  (as  for 
instance,  David,  the  famous  defender  of  Gardinas  against  the  Crusaders,  after  he  was 
commissioned  by  Gediminas  to  rule  Pskov).  Gediminas  hiroself  watched  over  the  affairs 
of  state  from  the  center. 

I~ 

For  all  this,  those  s'ectiona  which  uieder  the  influence  of  Gediminas'  rule 

became,  as  it  were,  a "federation”  of  dukedoms,  and  their  local  dukes  reminds  one 

of  later  governors.  It  appeared  thus  even  to  the  Tatars,  as  the  following  example 
shows:  Their  Chan  in  1325  gatkeraA  an  array  for  an  attack  upon  Lithuania,  but  that 
attack  was  begun  not  "against  Lithuania,"  but  "against  Lithuanian  dukes"... 

(Poln.  Sobran.  ^usskich  Letopisej,"  X,  l89.). 
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According  to  the  historian  Paazkevicz,  this  growth  of  the  Lithuanian  state  en- 
couraged Gediasinas  to  locate  a permanent  residence,  to  establish  a capital  in  a 
more  lonvenient  place,  from  which  it  would  be  simpler  to  execute  the  weighty  tasks 
of  gorernor.  Looking  around  for  such  a place,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful locations  in  the  Highlands  (AugStaitija) , where  the  Vilnia  and  Neris  Rivers 
meet,  between  heaths  and  hills#  There  had  been  Lithuanian  villages  in  the  vicinity 
since  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  probably  earlier.  Not  far  away,  at  the  jun- 
ction of  the  two  rivers,  on  the  left  *=  branch  of  the  Vilia,  on  a hill  completely 
surrounded  by  water  (today,  that  branch  is  no  longer  to  be  found),  Gediminas  con- 

3 ! 

structed  a wooden  castle  , and  below,  a residence,  and  moved  there  from  Trakai 
(others  say,  from  KernavS)  to  dwell  there  permanently# 

A town  began  to  grow  soon,  around  the  ruler’s  castle,  which  today  is  called 
VILNIUS,  though  at  the  time,  it  was  known  as  Vilnia#  At  what  time  Vilnius  was  de- 
signated the  capital  of  Lithuania,  we  have  no  exact  information.  However,  in  1323$ 
Gediminas  already  resided  in  Vilnius,  and  from  there  he  wrote  his  well-known  letters 

I 

to  the  west,  clearly  noting  that  these  letters  were  "datum  in  civitate  nostra  Vilna 
(given  or  written  in  our  city  Vilnius).  From  that  time,  this  city,  growing  in  size, 
and  renown,  embraced  within  itself  all  the  Lithuanian  nation’s  activity,  of  policy, 
economy,  and  culture.  It  became  the  most  famous  settlement  in'  tk«  entire  wide-sp- 
read ,".tate  of  Lithuania.  On  a Lithuanian  map  issued  in  l6l3,  it  was  described: 
"Vilnius— capital  of  the  country,  a large  and  famous  city;  together  with  its  sub- 
urbs, it  covers  about  2 German  miles.  ' (1  Ger.  mile:  a 7f532  kilora. — J.K.K.),  lo- 
cated at  the  juncture  of  the  Neris  ane  Vilnia  Rivers.  Of  them,  the  one  after  which 
the  city  was  named  was  the  smaller.  The  second  was  the  larger  and  was  suitable  for 
navigation."  ("Vilnius, "page  5 ) 

Notwithstanding  the  events  of  passing  ages,  the  storms,  fires,  epidemics,  sho- 
rter or  lengthier  occupations,  Vilnius,  the  Lithuanian  capital  established  by  Ged- 
iminas, still  remains  the  dominating  center  of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  as  it  always 
has  been.  Lithuania  without  Vilnius,  or  Vilnius  without  Lithuania  is  entirely 
iiipossible  to  imagine.  [This  was  why  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  in  a state  of  war 
during  the  20th  century;  Poland  broke  its  treaty  and  seized  the  Lithuanian  capi- 
tal, occupying  it  until  Poland  itself  was  defeated  in  1939]* 

^This  castle  of  Gediminas  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  several  decades  of  years.  In 
its  place,  a stone  castle  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  by  Vy- 
tautas  the  Great  (its  ruins  even  today  entrance  us  with  its  massiveness).  Gee 
Ed.  BudreiJka’s  "Gediminas,"  western  tower  reconstruction,  of  the  castle  on  the 
hill  in  Vilnius."  See  the  Annual,  I,  Vilnius,  195S,  Preservation  and  Inspection 
of  Slate  LTSR  Architectural  Monuments. 
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At  his  death,  Gediiainas  left  seven  sons,  ^very  one  of  them  had  a headquarters,  Kan- 
tvydas  ruled  Kornave  and  Slonim;  Narimantas;  Turova  and  at  the  end  of  Gediiainas'  life, 
according  to  Paszkevica,  even  Polotsk,  Karijotas:  Novogrod  and  Volkovinek,  Algirdas: 

Kreva  and  Vitebsk.  Keistutis:  Gardinas,  Trakai,  the  corridor  with” Poland  and  Braeta, 
and  at  hie  discretion,  the  semi-autonomous  Lowlanders  (ZeraaiSiai) , so  that  he  guarded 
Lithuania  from  the  Crusaders  [Teutonic  Knights]  , together  with  a long  flank  alongside 
Poland,  Liubartas  governed  Lutsk,  and  Volynia,  Only  the  very  youngest  son,  Jaunutis  remained 
with  his  father  in  Vilnius,  but  at  Gediminas'  death,  he  automatical!  became  the  Grand 
IXike  of  Lithuania,  and  began  to  fulfill  his  great  father's  duties. 

However,  the  mitre  of  Gediminas  proved  too  heavy  for  him,  and  the  scepture  too  large. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  he  could  not  exert  the  same  authority  as  his  father.  Having 
felt  a weak  hand  in  Vilnius,  the  Crusaders  in  the  west  reacted  more  bane fully,  Kestutis 
found  himself  without  assistance  from  Vilnius,  The  Poles  began  to  assc ult  Liubartas  in 

I 

Volynia,  The  regional  Lithuanian  dukes  began  to  'feel  irrepressible. . .Two  elder  brothers 
of  Jaunutis,  Algirdas  and  Keistutis,  foresaw  an  imminent  danger  to  the  entire  Grand  Duchy, 
Without  lengthy  delay,  they  agreed  to  take  the  tiller  of  government  into  stronger  hands. 

In  13^5*  Jaunutis  was  removed  from  Gediminas’  throne  and  sent  to  a place  more  fitting  to 
him,  the  dukedom  of  Zaslavlos,  wiftiin  the  boundaries  of  the  Vilnius  region. 

Although  Kestutis  played  the  largest  part  in  this  transition,  and  with  hie  own  command 
took  over  the  capital,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  own  territory,  and  left  Vilnius  in  a fra- 
ternal spirit  to  his  elder  brother  Algirdas,  So  Algirdas  became  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
From  that  time  on,  amity  and  cooperation  between  these  two  brothers  had  no  bounds,  Tney 
both  joined  in  judging  all  importamt  issues  facing  Lithuania,  furnishing  each  other  all 
types  of  needed  assistence,  and  sent  support,  when  it  was  requested  to  all  their  brothers. 

In  their  time,  Lithuania  was  divided  into  two  Duchies:  for  practical  purposes:  the  east- 
ern, which  pertained  to  Algirdas; and  the  western,  with  Trakai,  in  which  Kestutis  was  firm 
sovereign.  Alongside  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  the  entire  Grand  Duchy,  Trakai,  the  capital 
K^s  tutis,  began  to  grow  in  distinction.  An  entire  series  of  historical  sources  testify 
that  the  destiny  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  at  that  time  was  controlled  not  by 
Algirdas  alone  by  far,  but  in  conjunction  with  Kestutis.  The  condominium  (joint  rule)  of 
both  brothers  in  Lithuania  was  an  undisputed  fact,  for  which  we  find  supx^ort  in  an  entire 
series  of  historical  studies.  So  there  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  if  foreigners,  occa- 
sionally, were  unable  to  grasp  which  of  the  two  brothers  was,  in  truth,  the  superior  in 
the  Grand  Duchy. 


Ill 


In  1377»  Alglrdas  died.  At  his  plea,  with  the  consent  of  Kestutis,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania  became  the  son  of  Algirdas,  Jogailc^.  The  governmental  ties  maintained  by  Algi- 
rdas  with  the  D^ke  of  Trakai  soon  began  fissure.  Jogail^'s  ambition  at  times  overcame 
his  intellect.  The  guardian  of  all  Lithuania’s  interestes,  Kestutis,  foresaw  new  dangers 
to  the  state.  In  138lt  he  and  his  men  suddenly  took  Vilnius,  replaced  Jogailfj,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  Grand  Duke,  Alas,  not  for  long:  in  the  following  year,  beguiled  by 
Jogail^  and  his  crafty  accessories  into  a clever  trap,  he  was  choked  to  death  in  the 
castle  of  Krev4.  Kestutis*  sony  Vytautas,  caught  together  with  his  father,  escaped  from 
prison  and  fled  to  the  Teutonic  Knights, 

Jogailfj  again  occupied  the  thron  e of  the  Grand  Duke  in  V^lnius,^ 
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2,  The  First  Lithuanian  Struck  [ Hammered J money:  Coins, 
a)  Algirdas*  "PECAT"  [Pechat] 

The  Jrand  Luchy  of  Lithuania , at  the  time  of  Algirdfcs'  and  Kqstutis'  fraternal  coo- 
peration, saw  its  largest  expansion,  with  domestic  tranquility  unknown  until  then.  The  su- 
preme control  of  all  the  country  reposed  in  the  firm  hands  of  Algirdas,  diplomat  and  war- 
rior. On  all  sides  a quiet  tranquility  was  evident,  a coordinated  order.  The  keen  attention 
of  the  ruler  must  reach  the  wide  expianses  of  the  east,  leaving  the  problems  of  the  west 
to  that  knowledgeable  statesman  and  fighter,  Kqstutis.  Grand  Duke  Algirdas  turned  resol- 
utely to  the  Slavs.  His  plans,  in  his  own  words,  now  were:  all  kussia  must  belong  to  Lith- 
uania. To  accomplish  this,  he  strengthened  persistently  Lithuanian  jositions  in  the  Slav 
land  already  occupied,  and  joined  to  the  Grand  Duchy  even  more  of  them,  step  by  step.  In 
his  days,  the  Grand  Duchy  covered  about  700,000  sq.  kilometers  of  its  own  and  of  the  pro- 
tectorates and  conquered  lands.  To  more  easily  protect  himself  from  Moscow’s  designs, 
attracting  Lithuania’s  Slavs  to  its  orbit,  Algirdas  procured  their  own  religious  hierarchy 
for  the  Slavs.  At  his  request  and  with  his  assurances,  the  Patriarch  of  Oonstantinople 
appointed  for  the  Lithuanian  orthodox  a Metropolitan  of  the  eastern  Church,  independent  of 
Moscow,  who  would  be  resident  in  Kiev,  in  the  very  historic  center  of  Slavic  Christianity's 
inception.  Orthodox  churches  and  monasteries  grew  like  mushrooms  in  the  Slavic  lands  of 
Algirdas,  as  they  felt  his  tolerant  patronage. 

And  in  Vilnius  itself,  Algirdas  permitted  the  investiture  of  churches  and  supported 
them,  though  he  himself  remained  a pagan.  It  is  characteristic  that,  placing  affairs  of 
state  in  the  first  rank,  he  was  able  to  reconcile  his  own  religious  views  as  much  with 
his  first  wife  as  with  his  second,  both  of  whom  were  kussian-Christians,  Those  children 
of  Algirdas  who  were  born  while  he  resided  in  olavic  territory  (Vitebsk)  were  baptized 
with  the  rites  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Tpjose  born  in  Lithuania  (in  Vilnius)  were  baptised 
as  pagaas,  since  all  of  old  Lithuania  was  such,  and  algirdas  in  this  respect  held  to  his 
own.  It  is  notable  that  those  children  of  Algirdas  who  grew  up  in  Vilnius,  though  the  mo- 
ther was  kuEsian  (Juliana  of  Tvere)  matured  as  Lithuanians  (for  example,  Jogaila,  Gkir- 
gaila,  Gvitrigaila) , 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  issue.  As  a result  of  Algirdas'  unusually 
close  attention  to  the  east»  and  his  boundless  religious  toleration,  the  greater 
part  of  his  sons  became  russified.  But  that  wasn't  the  worst  consequence,  i^ven 
though  they  sank  in  the  sea  of  Slavism,  they  nevertheless  worked  for  Lithuania,  as 
their  father  desired.  IT  was  even  worse  in  the  very  court  of  the  Grand  Duke.  There 
naturally  began  to  crown  in  all  types  of  Blavic  councillors,  invited  and  unin- 
vited, high  clerics,  monks,  popas,  and  with  them  the  Slavic  language  and  the  Cyr- 
illic alphabet  strained  to  breach  the  gate.  What  all  that  meant  to  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture, it  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  details... 

However,  the  political  and  economic  condition  of  the  Grand  Buchy  of  Lithuania 
undoubtedly  progressed.  Luring  the  era  of  Algirdas-L^stutis,  that  state  grew  even 
further  into  the  east,  expanded  and  strengthened.  Imporved  internal  security  pro- 
moted conditions  for  increased  economic  benefits  in  the  country,  and  their  more 
equitable  distribution.  The.  state's  foreign  trade  reached  further  and  further,  and 
not  only  with  traditional  western  merchants,  but  even  with  more  proficient  eastern 
Slavs. 


The  combined  Lithuanian-31av  state's  internal  commerce  suffered  for  the  want  of 


a cor.n.on  currency,  uniformly  understood  by  all  inhabitants  and  guaranteed  by  a 
clear  mandate  of  the  state.  The  silver  kapos  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Slavic 
grivnas  and  rubles,  privately  produced  in  most  cases,  could  not  be  reconciled  together, 
causing  much  concern  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  merchants  and  other  buyers- 
sellers.  Coins  of  foreign  countries  reaching  us  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  stable 
monies,  but  there  were  never  enough  of  these  coins  to  reach  all  sections  of  the  wide- 


spread land  and  handle  all  transactions.  And  just  then  a rumor  spread  that  Moscow, 
Algirdas'  most  dangerous  antagonist-pretender  for  Lithuania's  Slavic  possessions,  was 
preparing  its  own  modern  coins!  Could  Lithuania  afford  to  conoede?. , . In  a word,  all 


conditions  were  present  to  begin  a new  money  era  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  Algirdas  with 
the  help  of  Kestutis,  embarked  upon  it. 


All  available  facts  indicate  that  these  coins,  astutely  devised  and  planned  for 
the  Slavic  sections  of  the  Lithuanian  state,  and  for  native  Lithuanians,  were  issued 
in  the  6th  decade  of  the  l4th  century  [1360].  Both  were  of  silver.  On  the  coins  issued 
by  Algirdas,  the  obverse  side  bore  the  inscription  in  Cyrillic  script,  "LLCAT,"  Tnose 
of  Kestutis,  the  letter  "K"  in  Gothic  between  the  uprights  of  the  portals  [Columns  of 
Gediminas  symbol,  as  we  know  it  today].  Which  of  the  two  type  coins  first  came  under 


the  h.ammer  and  which  came  later,  no  one  knows. 


kny  reproductions  of  "King  Mindaugas"  or  "Gematia"  (inscribed  "Samogitia")  coins  on 
f/ostcards,  or  described  in  any  "pamphlets"  for  easy  reading,  are  unknown  to  any  num- 
inmar. ic  scholars.  No  coins  of  "Mindaugas"  or  Samogitia  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
of  tiie  hoards  (there  are  abottt  120  hoards  known)  registered,  described,  and  examined 
containing  ancient  Lithuanian  poured  kapos  and  historical  coins,  (See  G.B.  Federoy's 
'Tof<o,Tctphy  of  Hoards  with  Lithuanian  pourings  and  coins."),  [Karys  makes  this  sta- 
t».-mfcnt  as  a !irect  attack  on  the  "scholarly"  writings  of  Dr.  nlexander  M.  kaSkus,  who 
i it©d  tde  Mindaugas  & Sainogitian  coins  on  some  of  his  publicat io/is. ] 
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i^obably  both  were  struck  and  issued  into  circuilation  at  the  same  time,  which  had  been 


Figure  28.  The  Oldest  coins  of  Lithuania,  a)  with 
the  Slavic  inscription  "iECAT.”  b)  ^vith  the  let- 
ter ’’K”  within  Oediminas'  symbol. 


With  the  discovery  of  these  coins  centuries  later,  scholars  became  at  odds.  For 
example,  T,  Narbutas,  and  later  the  renouned  numismatist  E.  Ti§kevi5ius,  contend  that 
the  oldest  Lithuanian  coin  is  that  with  the  word  "PeSat,"  L,  Mikockis  allots  the  first 
place  to  "Hercog  Kqstutis”  coins  (with  the  letter  "K.”).  There  are  more  proponents  on 
both  sides.  Dr.  Gumowski  at  first  agreed  with  Mikockis,  but  later  deviated  elsewhere, 
-•ince  he  considered  the  coin  with  the  peSat  to  be  a "half-grosh  of  Jogail^'s  day,” 
struck  by  Vytautas  at  Lutsk  or  in  V^'lnius,  not  before  1399i  this  would  place  it  much 
later  than  coins  of  other  Lithuanian  dukes. 

We  can  see  here  easily  an  unpardonable  error.  We  will  see  later  that  Vytautas, 
assuming  the  throne  of  G^diminas  in  1392,  "about  1399”  struck  very  different  coins,  dis- 
similar both  in  appearance  and  technique  from  the  peSat  coins.  And  they  were  struck  not 
for  any  one  part  of  the  huge  Lithuanian  state,  as  was  the  case  for  the  Algirdas  pe5at, 
but  for  the  entire  territor;,  , placing  upon  his  coins  not  the  archaic  spearhead  (as  was 
placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  peXats),  but  the  newly  created  emblems  used  by 
grandfather  Gediminas  and  father  Kqstutis.  In 
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addition,  we  note  on  all  Vytautas*  coins,  on  those  earlier  struck  Cat  Lutsk)  and  on 
the  later  onews  (struck  when  he  was  Grand  Duke),  the  decimal  system  was  strictly  ma- 
intained, coordinated  with  the  Prague  grosh,  well-established  in  the  country.  On  the 
pe5at  coins,  this  element  does  not  exist,  alas,  this  very  significant  fact  was  not 
noted  by  earlier  students  of  Lithuanian  coins,  and  of  course  they  failed  to  give  it 
proper  consideration.  If  Ke^stutis  began  to  strike  his  coins  at  i'rakai  about  13^0,  as 
the  latest  kussian  authors  concede,  how  could  Grand  Duke  -^Igirdas  delay  so? 

We  find  other  clearly  misleading  comments  in  foreign  authors.  However,  to 
discuss  them  here  would  be  useless.  History  records  that  Algirdas  was  the  head  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  in  those  days.  After  the  Vilnius  reversal,  Kestutis  conceded  that  posi- 
tion to  Algirdas  amicably,  so  that  the  latter,  headquartered  in  V^.  Inius,  could  con- 
centrate -fll  his  energies  in  the  ea  t,  the  better  to  govern  the  -Slavic  midland.  See- 
king suc-ess  in  the  political  field,  Algirdas  naturally  concerned  hiinself  with  the 
economic  well  being  of  his  cherished  Glavs.  It  was. he  who  must  counterbal-ance  the 
designs  of  Moscow,  to  allur  Lithuania's  Slavs  with  enhanced  progress,  including  also 
.TiOdernized  monies.  Furthermore,  when  the  Algirdas-Kqstutis  diarchy  reached  the  point 
of  striking  its  own  money,  the  coins  of  Kestutis  (with  pure  Lithuanian  symbols)  could 
not  satisfy  either  the  entire  country,  or  even  both  Grand  Dukes  who  were  cooperating 
so  closely.  So,  such  an  enormous  reform  as  the  introduction  of  new  money  must  have 
been  presented  only  by  agreement  of  both  parties  and  satisfying  both  differing  sections 
of  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  coins  with  the  letter  "K"  are  Kestutis'  money 
(we  will  shortly  explain  this  to  be  so),  then  the  coins  with  the  Glavic  inscription 
pec^at  belong  to  algirdas.  The  appearance  of  these  two  coins,  in  the  described  circu- 
mstances, cannot  be  separated  by  even  a few  years,  not  to  speak  of  Gumowski's  "l399»'’ 

Pechat  means  a seal.  In  this  instance,  the  ruler’s  sign  which  says  that  this 
word  or  sign  is  given  by  the  intention  of  the  ruler,  his  authority  and  power.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  algirdas  directed  this  to  the  Glavs,  as  a tradition  accepted  from  anti- 
quity. He  well  knew  the  habits  of  the  eastern  Slavs,  for  almost  his  entire  life  had 
btjen  spent  in  the  east,  his  youth  in  '^itebsk,  later  fighting  with  an  controlling  the 
Slavs  as  the  authoritative  ruler  of  Lithuania — in  all  the  Slavic  lands  reached  by 
the  Lithuanians, 
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Both  his  wives,  their  entourage,  and  all  sorts  of  advisors,  all  had  their  influence  here. 
The  Slavs  subservient  to  Algirdas  must  have  coins  assigned  to  them  which  they  could  under- 

5 

stand  at  once,  and  to  which  they  would  become  accustomed  most  easily. 

Even  the  ^econd  TigkeviSius  (Joseph),  considered  to  be  a well  qualified  archaeologist 
and  numismatist,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  period  at  which  the  earliest  Lith- 
uanian coins  appeared  '’must  go  much  earlier  than  the  times.' of  Jogail^."  That  was  the  truth 
which" ^mowski  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  disprove,  but  we,  recognizing  our  past  more 
clearly  than  « Pole,  have  accepted  without  doubting.  It  is  just  difficult  to  establish 
an  approximated  date,  when  those,  our  oldest  coins,  were  first  created.  However,  we  rec- 
eived unexpected  assistance  from  a corner  w®  were  unable  to  reach:  from  the  USSH! 

As  far  back  as  the  old  Czar's  days  in  Russia,  numismatic  objects,  documents  relating 
lo  them,  and  literature  on  the  subject  from  all  sides  was  solicitously  nought,  gathered 
end  studied.  The  coin  collection  at  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Petrograd  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  famous  upon  this  earthly  planet.  So,  availing  himself  of  the  compiled  sources, 
snd  without  a doubt,  well  examined  findings,  that  distinguished  Husaian  numismatist  G.B, 

Fedorov  found  that  Lithuanian  coins  with  the  inscription  pechat  were  the  very  oldest,  and 

n 

appeaired  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  6th  decade  of  the  l4th  century,'  Only  after  his 
story  of  historical  per.3onages  he  slipped:  saying  that  the  pechat  coins  were  struck  by 
Kqstutis  in  Trakai,  ^ould  this  be  a typesetters  error  of  composition?  Kqstutis  would  strike 
his  coins  in  Trakai, but  his  coins  were  completely  different,  with  Lithuanian  symbols  and 
the  letter  "K,”  which  we  will  discuss  elsewhere.  If  there  is  no  error  in  ■‘^edorov's  text 
(Alas,  there  is  no  way  we  can  ask  him),  then  the  introduction  of  Kestutis  into  the  emmi- 
ssion  of  the  pechat  coins  can  testify  only  to  our  cfnviction  that  both  Algirdas*  and  Kes- 
tutis' coins  appeared  at  about  the  same  time. 

5 ' ' ' " 7** 

For  this  purpose,  we  do  not  doubt,  the  Cyrillic  coin  inscription  had  been  selected.  When 
we  remember  how  Moscow  coveted  Lithuania's  Slavs,  this  "Slavophile"  gesture  of  Algirdas 
should  not  surprise  us,  finally,  during  the  middle  ages  this  was  no  precedent  breaker. 

For  example,  in  the  11th  century,  the  Polish  King  Boleslav  occupied  £^ev  and  there  was 
immediately  issued  his  coins  bearing  inscriptions  in  the  local  language.  Even  in  Poland 
itself,  in  areas  thickly  inhabited  by  foreign  speaking  peoples,  coins  were  struck  in 
the  local  dialect,  some  even  with  Hebrew  legends,  for  jews  .in  "^nieznc,  where  they  were 
amassed , 

"Skorowidz  monet  litewskich,"  page  27. 

'^"Klassifikaci ja  litovskich  slitkov  \ monet"  (Kratk,  *^oob£2  XXIX,  19^9);  "Topography 
of  Hoards  with  Lithuanian  Poured  Items  and  Coins,"  page  l84. 
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ruled  the  western  part  of  the  Grand  i>uchy  of  Lithuania.  He  participated 
in  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  part  only  as  the  closest  advisor  of  Algirdas,  Why  then, 
should  Rc^stutis  strike  coins  destined  for  the  east,  and  under  what  title?  That,  it 
seems,  is  a cl^r  misunderstanding.  The  headquarters  of  Grand  Duke  Algirdas  was  Vil- 
nius, as  we  know*  There  he  had  a large  staff  of  Slavic  advisors,  proficient  writers 
and  specialists  of  all  kinds.  Trom  there  had  to  issue,  could  issue,  and  did  issue 
Algii'das*  coins,  typical  of  the  Slavic  spirit,  ^edorov's  "misprint”  once  again  emp- 
hasizes how  closely  those  two  mighty  brotyers  collaborated  at  the  head  cf  governmrut, 
so  that  even  today  foreigners  find  it  difficult  to  understand  which  was  the  supreme 
leader  of  Lithuania,  Of  course,  it  is  a problem  to  identify  Fedorov’s  censors.  It 
may  well  be  that  they  "crossed  out"  Algirdas,  who  was  much  disliked  by  Kussians,  ha- 
ving given  them  in  his  time  many  piiinful  blows,  and  even  on  3 occasions  (in  1368, 
I37OV  and  1372)  attacked  Moscow  and  burned  it... 

But  Fedorov  (and  not  the  censors)  did  not  mist?ike  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  'p*dhat  money.  Here  he,  as  is  imperative  to  an  objective  student,  marchese  on, 
giving  precedence  in  time  to  Lithuania’s  coins,  even  before  those  of  Moscow.  As  is 
undoubtedly  clear,  the  earliest  Moscow  "dengas"  were  issued  by  Dmitri  Donskoi,  Acc- 
ording to  Gchroetter,  Dmitri’s  coins  appeared  not  before  1362.FrantiSek  Kraumann  ca- 

g 

rries  their  earliest  date  to  1382,°3o,  at  the  best  estimate,  Moscow’s  "dengas"  began 
to  be  struck  several  years  later  than  the  earliest  Lithuanian  coins. 

The  coins  shown  here  are  from  several  hoards,  in  which  nearly  100  specimens 
were  found.  The  hoards  were  found  near  Lyda,  BerdiSev,  Voke  (near  Vilnius),  Pulganov, 
Trerabcvle,  Vitebsk,  SanSiai  (near  Kaunas).  On  one  side  we  find  Cyrillic  characters  in 
one  word,  PECHATo  On  the  reverse,  an  archaic  symbol  of  Lithuania’s  goverment  and 
might:  the  spearhead  (the  sharp  end,  in  earliest  antiquity,  it  was  of  stone,  then 
oone,  later  produced  from  metal).  Next  to  the  "government  symbol"  was  a Greek  cross. 
We  also  noted  some  specks  or  dots  of  unknown  meaning.  The  inscriptions  on  the  finds 
vary  in  3 ways:  PCAT  (and  reverse  as  Ta5p),  PECAT  (our  "j"  in  place  of  the  Russian  so- 
ftening symbol).  The  variety  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  shows  two  basic  facts: 
1)  A very  hard  beginning,  and  2)  the  coins  were  produced  (and  improved)  over  a long 
time . 
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Figure  29.  Grand  Duke  Algirdas  seal  with  Slavic  inscriptions 
"PECaT  KNIAZIA  VELIKAGO  OLGER;’'  1 to  3:  Algirdas'  coins;  x-x, 
sketches  of  both  sides  of  the  coins. 

The  crosses  on  Algirdas*  coins  should  not  neces.darily  be  considered  an  indication  of 
"Clirlstiariity."  Of  course,  it  could  have  also  been  so  intended,  since  the  eastern  Slavs, 
for  whom  these  coins  were  originally  intended,  had  been  Christians  for  a long  time  (they 
began  to  be  baptized  from  the  end  of  the  10th  century);  but  since  they  were  members  of 
the  eastern  church,  whose  sacred  cross  consists  of  two  crosspieces  through  the  upright 
pole,  1 it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  placing  the  Greek  Cross  upon  his  coins,  Alg- 
irdas  accomplished  two  ends  at  one  time.  He  acceded  thus  to  their  religions  feelings,  very 
clearly  circumscribed  his  coins  from  those  of  the  Tatars  already  circulating  among  his 
Clavs,  and  at  the  same  time  conformed  to  the  decadent  prevaling  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  seal  or  coin  of  a ruler  in  those  days 
without  a conforming  cross  (on  coins,  this  tradi  ion  has  lasted  until  today,  as  can  be 
seen,  albeit  rarely,  upon  the  coins  of  Great  ciritain)^  How  the  fever  on  this  subject  co- 
vered all  of  Europe  can  be  seen  pictured,  for  example,  upon  ancient  Polish  coins  (MieSko, 
Boleslav,  and  others.)  They  are  full  not  only  of  crosses,  but  often  are  struck  with  en- 
tire chapels  engraved.  And  our  own  Kestutis,  never  a Christian,  graced  his  seal  with  the 
cross  (in  the  middle  of  the  l4th  century  (See  Figure  30).  Who  would  venture  to  accuse 


this  valiant  knight  of  hypocrasy V Placing  upon  hia  seal  a cross,  Kestutis  was  not 
about  to  p rtray  himself  as  other  than  what  he  wa;;.  But  since  other  (3rand  Bukes 
employed  that  symbol,  why  shouldn't  he  do  the  same?  'Aias  he  in  any  way  a worsen 
drand  *>uke? 


I'igure  30,  The  seal  of  Kestutis,  in  use  about  the  middle  of  the 
l4th  century  (K.  Sochanievicz : "Fieczec  Kei jstuta. . " , Wiadom. 

Numizmat .-Archeolog.  1928/29). 

Findings  have  disclosed  two  sizes  of  the  pechat  type  of  coins:  one  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Iljin,  weighs  about  0.93-1*3  grras.  each.  The  other,  between  0,59-0.81  grms. 
Some  writers  assign  the  larger  coins  to  Kestutis,  the  smaller  to  Vytautas  (the  writ- 
ers include  Iljin  and  Fedorov).  Gumowski  attributes  them  all  to  Vytautas.  We  have 

already  expressed  our  opionion  of  the  intermingliagling  here  of  Kqstutis.  As  regards 

Vytautas  (and  even  of  Jogailtj,)  we  will  speak  later  in  the  appropriate  place,  it  will 
then  become  clear  in  what  respect  the  name  authors  are  correct,  and  where  they  are 

incorrect.  All  we  can  say  here  is  that  the  smaller  pechat  coins  are  not  ^^Igirda^  to 

our  knowledge. 

[Illustrations  from  tne  Encyclopedia  Lituanica.  Left:  map  showing  the  western  porti- 
on of  vast  Lithuania  which  was  ruled  by  Kestutis.  Sight:  portrait  of  Kt^stutis.j 
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The  average  weight  of  Algirdaa'  pe2at  coins,  is  about  1 gram.  The  purity;  moot 
often  about  O.9OO  ( a lower  silver  content  is  sometimes  found,  but  not  often;,  ouch 
high  content  reminds  one  of  the  close  resemblance  to  the  poured  kapos,  and  to  the  metal 
of  the  early  Prague  grosh  metal.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  very  first  coins  of 
slgirdas  were  struck  directly  from  those  same  kapos,  cutting  them  into  proper  planchet 
size  and  placing  them  under  the  hammer.  The  diameter  of  the  coins,  understandbly  some- 
what flattened  out,  would  not  contradict  that  ^^Gsumption.  llie  variance  of  the  weight  as 
between  various  coins  is  rather  large,  but  that  also  is  a relevant  factor  testifying  to 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  coins.  Later  Lithuanian  coins  are  somewhat  better  con- 
trolled in  weight.  Algirdas'  money  must  have  had  a very  hard  beginning. 

From  a technical  standpoint,  the  peSat  coins  belong  in  the  category  of  most  pri- 
mitive coins.  In  the  opinion  of  the  wavering  Dr.  Gumowski,  their  striking  technique  is 
different  from  later  Lithuanian  coins.  The  inscribed  side  is  somewhat  sunken  concave. 

The  symbol  side  is  convex.  The  coins  of  Gizantium  are  similarly  struck.  This  means  that 
the  "peShat”  coins  must  have  been  produced  by  eastern  masters,  whose  teachers  had  to  be 
from  Bizantiura.  But  if  these  coins  had  been  by  Vytautas,  and  produced  in  1399  or  later 
{as  it  appears  to  Gumowski),  then  why  are  all  other  coins  of  his,  struck  in  Lithuania, 

entirely  different?  Are  we  to  believe  that  Vytautas  had  two  mints  in  Vilnius,  when  in 
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those  days  it  was  difficult  to  staff  one?  No,  those  coins  do  not  pertain  to  Vytautas. 

How  much  was  Algirdas'  pe5at  worth,  compared  with  other  species?  The  poured  silver 
small  kapa  weighted  about  100  grams.  If  the  i>e5at  weighed  an  average  of  1 gram,  then  100 
of  those  coins  would  equal  one  small  kapa.  Or  one  coin  would  equal  0.01  of  a kapa.  In 
those  days  the  Prague  groshes  still  circulated  in  Lithuania.  We  explained  elsewhere  that 
this  related  to  the  coins  of  John  I,  and  his  son  Karl!  Their  legal  weight  reached  3 grams, 
the  fineness  varied  from  O.883  to  0,825.  In  a word,  there  had  to  be  about 

o 

About  1395i  Vytautas  began  to  strike  coins  for  the  entire  Grand  iXichy  with  Slavic 
inscriptions  (See  page  162).  He  struck  them  "in  1399  or  later,"  but  those  coins  do 
not  resemble  the  peSat  coins.  All  Vytautas'  coins  substantially  and  nominally  are 
based  upon  the  decimal  system.  The  pe2at  coins  are  far  from  that  system.  As  we 
shall  soon  see,  it  related  to  the  poured  Lithuanian  silver  kapos, and  not  to  the 
Prague  groshes,  which  at  all  times  were  the  unquestioned  standard  of  Vytautas' 
coins,  a "basic  unit"  so  to  speak. 


2.56  grms,  pure  silver  in  1 grosh,  tliat  is,  about  0.7  gr  too  much  for  two  peJat  coins, 
and  too  little  for  three.  With  such  a distinction  at  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  Algirdas  did  not  conform  his  coins  to  the  Prague  groshes.  However,  one's  own  co- 
ins are  always  evaluated  at  home  higher  than  those  of  foreign  origin,  so  when  faced 
with  a grosh,  they  could  have  been  offered  at  two  peSats  for  1 grosh.  In  this  respect, 
Gumowski  may  be  correct,  as  he  values  the  pcSat  coin  a Lithuanian  "half-grosh , " even 
though  the  name  is  inapplicable. 

The  pe2at  coins  had  no  special  purely  Lithuanian  iiame.  They  were  nicknamed  "half- 
groshes"  because  of  that  circumstance,  and  of  course,  loosely.  Adroit  merchants  could 
have  ■■nvented  the  name  peSat,  but  we  have  no  clear  indication  about  this.  In  the  col- 
loquel  language  of  the  people,  those  early  coins  of  our  Grand  Dukes  were  denominated 
"money"  (pinigai)  or  "small  change"  (pinigeliai) . The  Slavs  called  them  "dengi,"  just 
as  they  did  the  soon-to-be  issued  Moscow  coins  C'denga"  comes  from  the  Turkish  "ta- 
nga,"  the  Mongolian  "tengah,"  which  is  to  say,  symbol,  money,  coin). 

The  approved  names  in  Lithuanian  were  money,  monies,  and  small  change,  and  had 
been  common  even  back  in  the  days  of  pelt  "money,"  It  comes  from  the  German.  There  the 
"forefather"  of  these  words,  time  and  country  as  applicable,  was  spoken  and  written; 
penig,  pening,  pending,  pennic  and  the  like,^^  until  the  modern  pfennig  developed  much 
later  (O.Ol  mark).  In  the  Anglo-Sajcon  language,  penig,  pening,  pending  ended  with  the  word 
penny  used  today  in  Great  Britain.  From  these  same  etymological  sources  the  Glavic  "pi- 
eniqdz"  and  "peniaz"  are  derived, 

^^From  Slavic  sources,  "peniaz,"  "pieniadz,"  "Fieniazek."  (cash  or  down  payment).  As 
he  transferred  Polotski  to  Skirgaila,  Jogail^  admonished  his  brother  that  St.  John's 
Russian  Church  in  Logaisk  should  not  suffer  even  "by  one  money,"  (Gumowski,  "Numiz- 
mat.  Lit."  page  4l),  Jogailq  also  calls  other  coins  used  at  that  time  In  Lithuania 
"money"  (peniazi)".  See  page  I89.  Until  other  names  became  popular  in  Lithuania, 
all  small  coins  in  Lithuania  were  called  "pinigeliais"  (little  monies),  and  in  the 
White  Russian,  "peniazi."  (Historical  Archives,  1,  556).  That  continued  until  the 
16th  century , Larger  coins  occasionally  appear  in  the  documents  as  "large  money"  (Hi- 
storical sources,  I,  152).  T Cacki  still  calls  the  small  2 denar  coin  of  Batory  in  the 
19th  century  as  "pieniaXek,"  'k'.mall  change,"  (Zbior  1^  tablic). 
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H,  Halke,  "Handwoertenbuch  der  Muenzkunde"  Berlin,  190*?# 


b)  Concerning  coins  Types  "K"  and  "V" 


In  in  Kaunas,  a hoard  of  ancient  coins  was  discovered,  upon  which  the  obverse 

bore  the  Columns  of  Gedirainas  ;(Mast  Portals)  on  the  reverse  a jogging  rider  from  the  right 
(in  heraldry,  "lei’t").  In  the  central  square  between  the  columns  could  be  seen  the  letter 
"K”.  Studies  began.  The  heraldic  symbol  shoed  that  these  coins,  without  a doubt,  were  Li- 
thuanian.: ®v^-ryone  agreed  that  [surprise  1]  But  wide  disagreement  arose  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  ’’K."  One  faction  urged  that  the  letter  "K"  meant  the  name  of  Kestutis.  A second 
faction  contended  for  "Kniaz"  (meaning  "Grand  Duke"),  A third  went  for  Kaunas,  Pinally, 
the  outstanding  legatee  of  our  older  numismatic  traducers,  "arion  Gumowski,  elected  for 

"Kaunas,"  though  earlier  (in  his  book  issued  in  1914)  even  he  acknowledge  that  the  letter 
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stood  for  Kestutis,  and  not  Kaunas.  In  changing  his  opii.ion  to  Kaunas,  our  modern  Polish 
patriot  did  not  reveal  the  truth,  as  we  shall  see,  but  consciously  or  unconsciously  div- 
erted the  entire  discussion  into  different  avanues;  The  cited  coins  were  not  those  of 
Kestutis,  the  beloved  hero  of  all  Lithuanians.  The  time  they  were  struck,  and  therefore 
the  beginning  of  Lithuanian  civilization  in  this  respect,  was  retarded  at  least  several 
decades  later  (until  Jogail^,  Deified  by  the  Poles,  would  come  up  with  the  "first"  Lith- 
uanian money).  [The  politics  of  the  Slavs,  in  this  case  the  Poles,  have  throughout  history 
attempted  to  degrade  and  lessen,  undermine,  and  replace  the  superiority  of  the  Lithuanian 
history  with  their  own;  as  ^arys  is  making  the  point  here,  this  is  just  another  case  of 
many  in  Lithuanian  numismatics  as  seen  through  foreign  eyes].  Coins  with  the  letter  "K" 
to  Gumowski  are  considered  Vytautas'  coins,  and  they  were  originally  struck  "not  earlier 
than  1390",  and  of  course,  in  Kaunas  (which  is  to  say  at  that  very  time,  when  Vytautas 
was  "visiting"  with  the  Teutonic  Knights  for  the  second  time. 

How  far  from  the  truth I 

In  the  first  place,  these  coins  were  not  properly  deciphered  by  scholars,  and  were  con- 
sequently described  erroneously.  For  example,  the  symbol  of  Gediminas  was  inscribed  on 
these  coins,  as  been  established  beyond  doubt,  with  the  letter  "K",  and  also  in  varieties 
, with  the  letter  "V,"  Even  in  the  Kaunas  hoard  there  was  no  single  type  of  coin,  and  even 
earlier  students  noticed  this  in  pausing,  but  they  confused  the  letter  with  a "3", 

On  some  of  these  coins,  someone  noted  the  letter  "L"  above  the  Gediminas  symbol.  StroSin- 
ski  conbined  it  with  the  symbol's  middle  pole,  making  of  the  Columns  of  Gediminas  "two 

polos  at  the  top,"  To  Mankovski 
__ 

In  his  "Podreeznik  Nuraizmatyki  Polskiej,"  page  39t  He  says:  "Kqstutis  was  the  first 
to  strike  Lithuanian  coins,  who  also  strove  to  inculcate  other  evidences  of  civil- 
ization in  Lithuania.  He  also  was  the  one  who  inaugurated  (ustalil)  coat  of  arms 
on  his  coins:  the  Lithuanian  Knight  and  the  "Columns  of  Gediminas"  (Kolumny  Gied- 
yminowiezow ) , 
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and  E,  TiSkeviSiub  the  *’L”  soemed  to  be  a J.  Ciumowski  turned  the  "L"  into  "V,”  but  at 
the  satse  time  concedes  that  it  could  be  part  of  the  letter  some  specimens  of 

this  coin*  earlier  numismatists  found  certain  kinds  of  signs*  struck  under  the  Columns  of 
uediminas  symbol.  But  unable  to  interpret  those  signs,  made  of  it  another  ’’K",  though 
that  is  just  more  nonsense,  just  as  one  of  our  own  "numismatists”  [i.e.  the  late  i-T.  Al- 
exander n.  kaJkus]  found  in  these  historical  Lithuanian  coins,  ”the  symbol  of  God's 
moon," 


Figure  31*  Photographs,  a)  [left]  type  K coins,  b)  [right]  type  V 
coins,  c-d)  Enlargements  of  obverse  of  both  designs. 

With  disagreements  and  discussions  further  progressing,  Wyttig  and  Teichman  entered 

the  controversy,  with  the  statement  that  in  these  pictured  coins,  the  central  letters  were 
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"K,"  and  "0,"  They  seemed  to  these  authors  to  convey  the  names  of  Kestutis  and  Algirdas. 

Iljin  expressed  the  opinion  that  coins  with  "K"  could  have  been  that  of  Kazimiero,  son  of 

l4 

Jogail^l  (this  author  erroneously  calls  him  the  son  of  Zigmantas),  We  haven't  the  slig- 

hest  indication  that  Kazimier  would  have  struck  any  kind  of  coin  in  Lithuania.  But  if  the 
type  "K"  coins  belong  to  Kazimier,  then  whose  would  those  coins,  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
be  with  another  letter  in  i;s  center?  Iljin  does  not  attempt  to  answer  this.  Equally  does 
Gutaowski  avoid  the  second  letter  [V]  as  though  it  did  not  exist,  though  that  letter  is  des- 
tined to  explain  everything  concerning  the  coin, 

^^"Zapiski  Numizmatiyczne,"  Crakow,  l884. 
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A. A.  Iljin:  "Klassifikaci ja  russkich  udelnych  monet,"  Leningrad,  1940, 


But  beyond  this,  the  rationale  of  '-iumowski  concerning  the  locale  cf  this  coin’s  str- 
iking sounds  unreasonable.  Ignoring  the  other  letter  in  the  clearly  "sister"  coins  in  tne 
early  findings,  he  expresses  himself  about  the  Kaunas  hoard  thus:  "That  these  coins  were 

native  to  Kaunas  we  are  convinced  not  only  by  that  letter  [K]  , but  by  tne  first  Kaunas 
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excavations  which  brought  those  coins  into  the  light  of  day..,."  That  is  humor,  of 
course.  From  such  rationale  it  ould  follwo  that  the  Coin  Mint,  having  produced  the  coins, 
buried  them  here  at  once,  so  when  they  wt,  re  found,  Mr.  Gumowski  would  know  where  they 
•.;ere  struck... But  the  pu"pose  of  all  money  was  and  continues  to  be:  circulation.  And  cer- 
tainly not  burial  in  the  ground.  If  i^oraan,  Greek,  Arabian  and  Czech  coins  could  have  tra- 
veled even  into  Lithuania,  why  should  Lithuanian  coins  circulate  only  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  "Kaunas  Mint,"  and  be  buried  there?  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Mint  to  bury  them, 
but  of  isolated  individuals,  of  hoarders,  misers  and  other  persons  who  consciously  buried 
them,  or  lost  them.  We  should  not  even  have  to  discuss  that  aspect. 

We  should  take  this  opportunity  to  question  a hypothetical  "basis'*  adopted  by  many 
numismatists  upon  which  they  like  to  rest  in  establishing  the  "true  finding  time  of  un- 
dated coins,"  from  other  dated  numismatic  objects  found  in  the  same  hoard.  Ordinarily,  they 
reason  thus:  coins,  upon  which  there  are  no  dates  struck,  will  have  been  issued  by  their 
Hint  at  about  the  same  time,  as  finds  located  in  the  same  hoard. /ilas,  that  is  not  an  axiom, 
nor  even  a well-supported  premise.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  such  a concurrence  could 
happen,  but  that  "could"  is  not  assurance.  And  for  such  a premise,  this  is  a very  poor  sit- 
uation, since  logic  immediately  offers  another  undisputed  possibility:  some  of  the  oldest 
coins  could  have  gone  into  the  ground  together  with  the  newest.  Th-t  is  to  say,  how  did  it 
happen,  with  which  coins?  Before  burying  them  in  the  ground,  were  they  gathered  together  in 
on  "money  bag?"  Some  of  them  could  have  been  saved  by  the  grandparents,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  several  generations.  Others  could  have  been  added  by  distant  grandchildren,  and 
only  then  hidden  or  lost. 

Let  us  return  to  the  unusually  complicated  problem  of  the  script  on  our  coins.  It  is 
a matter  of  regret  that  the  issuers  of  the  early  Lithuanian  coins  failed  to  inscribe 
complete  legends  on  these  coins.  It  appe<.«rs  that  they  did  not  dream  of  us, 

^^"Numizmatyka  Litewska,"  page  49. 


after  500  or  6uO  years,  with  so  many  problems. .. But  to  be  reasonable,  there  was  not 
room  enough  upon  a small  silver  circle  to  place  entire  words.  The  coiners  of  those 
ages  were  not  the  specialists  of  today.  They  were  unable  to  write  small.  On  most 
early  coins,  they  were  most  often  satisfied  to  place  the  goverment’s  insignia  and 
one  or  two  letters  (at  times,  a lone  word),  which  to  the  appropriate  public  did  not 
present  difficulties.  The  inscribed  words,  as  a rule,  related  to  the  king,  ruler, 
or  duke's  name.  They  were  usually  pi  iced  in  the  very  center  of  the  coin,  or  in  some 
other  place  of  distinction,  if  the  center  was  occupied  by  the  design. 

Of  course,  Algirdas  did  not  even  place  the  initial  of  his  name  upon  his  coins. 

But  that  was  ecause  of  certain  sj^ecial  circumstances:  That  diplomatic  ruler  most 
li’.ely  did  not  desire  to  demonstrate  to  each  inhabitant  of  h's  wide  Slavic  acres, 
that  lo  and  behold,  they  are  now  ruled  not  by  any  Cyril,  Nikita  or  Popov,  but  by 

a Grand  Duke  of  the  tiny  Lithuanian  nation.  But  normally,  it  is  difficult  to  find 

# 

another  ruler  of  that  period  who  would  not  have  in'cluded  at  least  the  first  let- 
ter of  his  name  upon  his  coins.  Since  Gumowski,  a Pole,  has  insisted  that  the  let- 
ter ’’K"  upon  Lithuanian  coins  does  not  depict  the  name  Kqstutis,  but  of  faunas, 
then  we  must  show  exampl3£  from  historical  monies  of  his  own  Polish  rulers!  Fol- 
lowing are  photos  to  prove  our  point!: 


Figure  32.  Polish  coins 
a)  Louis  of  Hungary,  b) 
Semovitu  of  Masuria,  e) 


bearing  initials  of  the  ruler's  names: 
Kazimier,  c)  Wenceslaus  Opolski,  d) 
Hedwig,  f)  Wenceslaus  (Jogailfj). 
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If  Louio  placed  upon  his  coins  his  name's  initial  "L,"  Kaziraier  "K",  Wenceslaua  "W” 
Seraovits  "S",  (^een  Jadvyga  "H'*  (from  Hedwig),  then  why  should  the  existing  letter  for 
the  ruler's  name  on  his  coins  be  categorically  ruled  oit?  It  is  queer  and  not  reasonable 
. The  "W"  of  the  '^racow  coins  of  Jogail^  stood  for  Wenceslaus  (or  Vladislav,  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  Jogail^),  As  we  shall  see,  the  "A"  on  Alexander's  Lithuanian  coins  meant 
Alexander.  The  "iiA"  on  Cigismundus  Augustus'  coins  clearly  referred  to  him.  And  Stephen 
Batorys  Lithuanian  coins  contained  an  "S",  as  did  those  of  Zygimantas  Vasa.  Even  John 
Kazimier  didn't  fail  to  place  upon  his  Lithuaffian  coins  his  initials  "JC"  (for  Joannes 
Casimirus).  The  gold  coin  "Noble”  was  struck  from  the  l4th  century  with  the  initials  of 
the  rulers  of  England:  "E"  (Edward,)  "R"  for  R-i'chard,  "ii"  for  Henry;  letters  with  the 
same  meaning  can  be  observed  on  French  coins  of  the  15th  century,  etc.  But  the  coins 
found  in  the  Kaunas  hoard  bearing  the  initial  "K"  "is  not  that  of  the  ruler ... vsic ). " 

The  initials  of  the  mint  cities  on  coins,  where  they  appear,  are  classified  into 
a lower  category  of  inscriptions.  They  are  hidden  on  the  face  of  coins,  along  with  ini- 
tials of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  serial  numbers  or  other  symbols  on  coins.  Even  the 
novice  collector  of  coins  knows  that  these  secondary  initials  or  symbols  do  not  dominate 
the  general  outline,  because  they  are  microscopic  ano  are  ploced  away  from  the  center. 
Often,  they  are  not  even  seen  at  fir^t  glance.  Let  us  glance  for  example,  at  Eigism- 
undus  the  Elder’s  half-groshes,  or  the  3 groshes  of  Eigismundus  III,  or  John  Kaziraier 's 
"baratinkas. " There  we  must  search  for  the  initial  "V”  of  the  Vilnius  mint,  the  init- 
ials of  the  mint  officials  and  the  series  notations,  in  the  general  field  of  the  coins. 

Dr.  Gumowski's  attempt  to  transpose  to  "Kaunas"  the  letter  "K"  found  on  these  -Lith- 
uanian coins  does  not  assist  in  explaining  those  coins  but  rather  seriously  impedes  the 
effort.  And  for  that  matter,  what  about  Kaunas  itself?  In  1590,  Kaunas  was  not  a "large 
commercial  center,"  as  that  same  Gumowski  says,  trying  to  bolster  his  "tleory"  of  these 
coins.  He  most  likely  has  been  misled  by  a purported  account  of  a trip  into  Lithuania, 
pieced  together  by  some  Polish  romanticists,  which  the  Commandant  of  Elbing,  von  Kyb- 
urg,  is  said  to  have  made  in  1597»  In  that  account,  in  addition  to  other  fantasies  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  noted  that  in  the  old  castle  of  Kaunas  at  that  time,  there  cou- 
ld have  been  4000  people.  However,  in  a volume  by  P.  Karge,  "Gesandschaftbericht  des 
Ordenssplitters  Grafen  Konrad  von  Kyburg  vom  Jahre  1597 — eine  polnisch  Faelschung,"  shows 
that  this  "narrative  of  Kyburg 's  journey" 
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ia  a complete  fabrication,  and  that  Kaunas*  castle  could  have  accommodated  only  about 
400  f'eople,"^^  at  that  time. 

So,  in  those  days,  the  city  of  Kaunas  could  have  not  been  large,  a castle  const- 
antly attacked  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  finally  demolished  it  in  1362,  Afterwards, 
Lithuanians  there  biilt  themselves  the  so-called  "New  Castle  of  Kaunas,"  but  that  also 
was  destroyed  by  the  Knights  in  1566.  In  its  place,  they  built  for  themselves  the  next 
year,  Gottesverder , which  in  its  tarn  was  captured  by  Kestutis.  Tlie  Order  recaptured 
Gottesverder , but  it  was  burned  by  Vytautas  (as  he  fled  the  Order  for  the  first  time). 
In  1377»  a maisive  onslaught  by  the  Knights  devastated  the  entire  west  of  Lithuania, 
reacning  as  far  as  Vilnius  and  Trakai, 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  did  Kaunas  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand into  a "large  comrrercial  center?"  It  is  most  doubtful  that  many  brave  merchants 
would  lightly  risk  their  capital  and  their  lives  with  such  a country  and  so  much  da- 
nger. Beyond  that,  Vytautas  is  the  first  Lithuanian  leader  to  supj ort  Kaunas  not  only 
as  a castle,  but  equally  as  a civic  center,  as  he  did  so  after  he  had  established  him- 
self firmly  in  Vilnius  as  the  Grand  Duke.  Kaunas  revived,  began  to  build  and  become 
a city  only  after  Vytautas  concluded  peace  at  Salinas  with  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The 
Salinas  treaty  prepared  the  way  for  German  merchants  to  live  in  Kaunas,  and  it  became 
somewhat  of  a commercial  center  only  after  the  battle  of  Tannenberg  (Zalgiris),  when 
the  Teutonic  Knights  were  "pacified,"  and  their  constant  threat  to  Kaunas  abolished. 
Then  this  city  really  began  to  grow  into  a commercial  city.  Offices  of  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants were  established.  And  to  augment  the  number  of  inhabitants,  Vytautas  sent 
there  refugees  or  captives,  even  Tatars  and  Caraimus.  Vytautas  accorded  pri”’ilegee  of 
a city  to  Kaunas  only  on  February  l4,  l4o8,  or  perhaps  even  later,  since  this  date  is 
based  upon  an  uncertain  copy  of  privileges  granted,  while  really  large  center  of  Lit- 
huania already  enjoyed  these  privileges:  Vilnius,  from  1387;  Brasta,  from  1380,  Trakai, 
from  1391 • Because  of  its  long  agony  in  the  throes  of  war,  Kaunas  was  far  behind  Vil- 
nius not  only  in  housing,  inhabitants  and  all  types  of  wealth.  That  same  is  evidenced 
even  a century  and  a half  later  (1551)  by  a schedule  composed  of  "silver"  taxes,  acc- 
ording to  which  Vilnius  was  required  to  pay  500  "kapos-groshes, " while  Kaunas  was  ta- 
xed only  100:  barely  a fifth  as  much. 

Most  important,  and  an  item  that  proponents  of  the  "Kaunas  Money  Mint"  forget,  is 
the  stern  historical  fact  that  from  1390  to  1392»  at 

^^Karge's  sirticle  appeared  in  I918  in  the  "Altpreussische  Monatschrift."  V.  BirXiska 
commented  upon  it  in  his  "History  of  ancient  Lithuanian  Books,"  page  44  and  else- 
where 
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t a period  when  Vy taut as  was  purportedly  striking  his  money  in  Kaunas,  that  Lithuanian  lea- 
der was  an  inmate  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  having  several  times  slipped  his  head  out  of 
Jogail^'s  noose.  He  was  housed  and,  understandably,  guarded  not  in  Kaunas  but  in  kitter- 
sverder,  on  the  Nevezis  river  from  whence  he  returned  to  Lithuania  in  1392.  Obviously, 
residing  in  Kittersverder  during  1390  to  1392,  he  could  not  strike  any  coins  i/i  r^aunas. 

And  he  did  not  strike  any.  Needing  money  to  fight  for  his  inheritance  from 
minas,  he  borrowed  from  those  same  Teutonic  Knights:  from  certain  sources  it  becomes 

evident  that  Master  Konrad  von  kottenstein  loaned  Vytautas  1,000  marks  on  one  occasion 

17 

"bereits  Oeldis  prussischer  muncze"  (Prussian  coins).  Since  Vytautas'  fight  against 
Jogail^  furthered  certain  of  their  interests,  they  supported  Vytautas  even  in  other  ways. 

He  had  neither  time,  nor  the  silver  to  strike  his  own  coins  at  this  time. 

'•^'here  is  a basis  for  discussing  only  two  types  of  coins:  "K"  and  "V,"  contained 

in  the  %unas  hoard  and  later  findings.  The  initials  show  them  to  be  from  two  separate 

issues.  To  properly  explain  these  two  types,  which  have  been  quite  thoroughly  confused 

by  traditional  scholars,  two  newly  discovered  hoards  have  performed  a gigantic  task.  They 

l8 

were  described  by  Paul  Karazija,  a co-worker  of  the  Vytautas  the  Great  Cultural  Museum. 
Photographs  of  the  newly  found  coins  published  concurrently  dissolve  all  doubts  as  to  what 
was  really  being  struck  on  those  coins. 

The  hoards  examined  by  Karazija  were  discovered  in  1929  and  1930*  The  first  of  them 

V' 

was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  a clay  pot  between  Aluona-Skleriai  villages,  County  of  kud- 
i^k^,  about  9 kilometers  from  Old  Trakai  and  about  10  kilometers  from  New  Trakai.  200  coins 
were  found  in  the  pot.  A second  and  even  more  bountiful  hoard  turned  up  in  Kruminiai  Vil- 
lage, Valkininkai  County.  253  coins  from  both  hoards  and  22  Prague  groshes  (l4th  century) 
found  at  the  same  time  came  into  Karazija 's  hands.  ^11  these  findings  were  weighed,  meas- 
ured and  their  chemical  composition  determined.  The  lightest  Sf^cimen  weighed  about  0.3  gr. 
The  heaviest:  0.64  gr.  Such  a large  variance  in  weight  gives  reason  for  concluding  that 
these  coins  belong  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  national  Lithuanian  coinage.  Coins  struck 
later  do  not  vary  so  greatly  in  weight. 

^^"Codex  Lpist.  Vitoldi,"  LXX. 
l8 

"Aluonos  Skeriij  and  Kruminiij  Hoards"  (V.D.  Kult.  Muzieum  Annual  I,  Kaunas,  1941). 
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Karazija  ‘computed  the  average  weight  of  these  coins  by  weighing  the  coins  sej)- 
arately,  arranging  them  into  groups  and  adding  1,  5*  to  the  metal  to  replace  the 
wear  incirculation.  In  this  manner,  he  found  that  each  coin  originally  weighed  on 
average  about  0.44  gr.  Having  examined  some  of  these  very  worn  specimens  and  having 
in  mind  their  wildly  unequal  diameters,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  narazija's 
"visually”  estimated  wear  on  the  coins  percentage-wise  is  not  sufficient.  It  would 
seem  that  the  majority  of  the  very  worn  coins  have  lost  at  least  109^  and  more  of 
their  original  metal  (after  lying  in  the  ground  for  centuries).  With  this  correc- 
tion, and  joining  together  an  entire  series  of  specime  .3  found  earlier,  we  can 
confidently  abate  thatthe  average  weight  of  the  coins  in  question  would  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  0.5  grams.  We  will  accept  that  weight  for  further  study,  iiispec- 
ially  since  these  discovered  coins,  in  general,  are  not  the  very  heaviest.  It  has 
become  sufficiently  obvious  to  numismatic  scholars  that  at  the  time  a certain  "thi- 
every" was  practiced.  Experts  would  select  the  heavier  coins  immediately  upon  issue 

and  would  melt  them  down  in  private  silver  melting  furnaces.  This  type  of  "operation” 

19 

could  have  begun  even  in  the  Mint  itself.  We  will  not  err  greatly  in  assuming  that 
coins  found  in  the  hoards  are  not  among  the  very  heaviest... 

The  silver  content  likewise  varies,  /iccording  to  the  analyses  made  in  the  V.D, 
University  technical  laboratory  and  the  assay  office,  in  13  coins  examined,  there 
was  found  from  0.420  to  0.519  pure  silver.  The  basic  bond:  copper.  "We  will  not  stray 
far  from  the  truth,  if  we  concede  thatthese  described  coins  were  theoretically  struck 
of  0.500  silver  content,  and  even  a bit  higher,"  said  Karazija.  There  is  no  reasons  why 
this  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  Paul  Karazija  did  not  endeavor  to  describe  these 
hoards  with  full  numismatic  precision.  My  own  notes  were  naturally  lost  during  the 
war  years.  In  reading  Karazija ’s  treatise,  we  note  that  he  did  non  separate  these 
coins  into  their  basic  types,  following  their  dist inguivshing  marks.  The  central  letters 
"K"  and  "V,"  because  without  a doubt  therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  two.  In 
truth,  he  recognized  the  type  "K",  but  it  seems  Karazija  had  his  doubts,  as  did  the 
elder  writers,  about  the  "V,"  Placing  all  coins  from  both  hoards  in  one  group,  he  looked 

^^Er.  Von  Ebengreuth  discusses  this  matter  in  his  volume  "Allgemeine  Muenzkunde  u. 

Geldgeschichte  des  Mittelalters  u,  der  neuern  Zeit"  p^ige  113  and  elsewhere. 
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